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Information concerning agencies 
and schools for the blind, and their 
representatives, may found 
the Directory Activities for the 
Blind the United States and 
Canada, published the American 
Foundation. 


Data for this Directory has been 
compiled meet the demand for 
knowledge regarding the Activities 
Agencies for the Blind North 
America. 


The Directory may obtained 
from the American Foundation for 
the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, for 
$2.00 per copy, and cents mail- 
ing charges. 
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James Jabez Dow 


who was become one America’s foremost educators the blind. 

Though born India, James Jabez Dow was descendant one 

the early pioneer families Maine. His parents soon brought him 
the haunts their childhood—Maine—where spent his boyhood days. 
mere boy, 1863, enlisted Company Second Maine Cavalry, 
and saw active service the Civil War. From Maine the Dow family 
moved St. Charles, Minnesota. 

When but boy four, said, James could read almost anything. 
His father insisted definite amount reading each day. This habit 
spending definite amount time reading persisted with him until 
his final illness. told one his friends the year before his death, 
manage read about eight hours every day.” not only “devoured” 
books, but retained the knowledge gained from them. His acquain- 
tances spoke him “walking encyclopedia.” One the stewards 
once said, never look anything the encyclopedia; wait until 
can ask Dr. Dow.” 

Dr. Dow’s formal education was completed Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota. was one the two members the first graduating 
class the college. The other member, Myra Amelia Brown, became 
his wife. From Carleton Dr. Dow went Austin, Minnesota, super- 
intendent the public schools. The following year, 1875, was called 
take charge the department for the blind the Minnesota Institution 
for the Education the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind. After three 
months service the superintendent, Noyes, wrote him: 

“Professor James Dow, the short space three months, prin- 
cipal, has gathered the reins let fall his predecessor, has classified 
the pupils, and systematized his work manner that gives great promise 
for the future.” 

This promise was fulfilled even greater degree than Mr. Noyes 
could have foreseen. Full youthful vigor, Dr. Dow brought the work 
for the blind Minnesota sympathetic desire help, energy, great 
executive ability, foresight, and master mind. Under his guidance the 
school grew from mere department with twenty pupils into independent 
school one hundred and twenty pupils. The school has been moved from 
small frame house larger and larger quarters until now housed 
modern fireproof plant second none its kind the country. 
Besides building the school, Dr. Dow secured the passage progressive 
laws referring the blind that are recognized models well worth the 
attention promoters the welfare the blind other states. 

From 1875 1920 gave his heart and soul his work, turning 
down better positions order that might carry the work had 
started Minnesota. Besides being executive he, for many years, carried 
full program teaching, and late 1910 entered the class room 
teacher. His teaching, however, did not end the class room; was 
always ready give information discuss any subject anywhere 
matter how tired out busy might be. 

Dr. Dow worked quietly and persistently, always keeping himself 
the background, and his pupils’ welfare foremost his mind. was 
active member the Congregational Church, active member the 
library board the Faribault public library—the librarian says, “If had 
not been for Dr. Dow’s readiness help and his wisdom the selection 
books, the library would not the splendid institution that today.” 
was Mason and faithful attendant the meetings the G.A.R. 
was one the organizers and live members the Travelers’ Club. 
kept his German and French, Latin and Greek, and gathered wisdom 
with years, yet retained the freshness mind that goes only with youth, 
and “by persistent application the things that are worth while gained for 
himself reputation that few men have for scholarship, for sound judgment, 
for strength character, and for Christian manhood.” Carleton College 
acknowledged his ability, scholarship and success bestowing upon him 
the degrees A.M. and L.H.D. 

Few outside his intimate friends and co-workers knew the many 
nersonal sacrifices made and the devotion for and the faith had 
his work. Ever working quietly for the welfare the school and the 
blind, Dr. Dow during the forty-five years active service built the 
state Minnesota lasting monument himself. 


CHARLES 


1848, Midnapore, India, was born Methodist missionary son 


New Advisory Committee 


Vocational Advisory Commit- 
tee has been appointed confer 
with the Foundation the planning 
its vocational studies. organ- 
izing this committee two thoughts 
were kept mind: first, make 
representative the various groups 
interested the vocational prob- 
lems the blind; second, keep 
the committee small enough func- 
tion effectively. 

The members the Committee 
are: Mrs. Mary Campbell and 
Mr. Stetson Ryan, representing 
State Commissions; Mrs. Eva 
Palmer, representing Placement 
Agents and City Associations; Mr. 
Eben Morford, representing 
Workshops; Mr. Hamilton, 
representing Schools. 

meeting held April 9th, 
the Foundation offices, the Commit- 
tee made the following recommen- 
dations regarding the Foundation’s 
Vocational Studies: 


That the Vocational Clear- 
ing-House continued and 
more agencies stimulated 
cooperate it. 


That the Vocational News 
Letter continued. 


That the study insurance 
underwriting profession 
for the blind should com- 
pleted and published. 


(a) That study made 
osteopathy profession 
for the blind and that ma- 
terial regarding the practice 

osteopathy blind per- 


American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


sons made available 
the earliest possible moment. 
(b) That arrangements 
made have supporters 
the blind osteopaths present 
the coming national con- 
vention the American 
Osteopathic Association. 

clerical occupations for the 
blind with special attention 
stenography and dicta- 
phone work. 

That report standkeep- 
ing occupation for the 
blind prepared, bringing 
together the results the 
experience various com- 
munities which this work 
has been most developed. 

That study the fostered 
home industries made. 

study the subsidized shops 
was also recommended, made 
when the Foundation could under- 
take it. 


Philadelphia Organizes 
Week for the Blind 


Philadelphia held its first Educa- 
tional Week for the Blind from 
March 17th 24th, keeping open 
house from A.M. P.M. The 
Week was organized the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind under 
the direction Charles Hayes. 

large number organizations 
united carrying out program 
which was stimulating 
cant. These included Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind; the Pennsylvania Home 
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Teaching Society and the Free Cir- 
culating Library for the Blind; Phil- 
adelphia Blind Relief Fund; Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Home for Blind 
Women; Pennsylvania Working 
Home for Blind Men; Chapin Mem- 
orial Home for the Aged Blind; The 
Free Library Philadelphia, De- 
partment for the Blind; The Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, 
Inc.; Pennsylvania Council for the 
Blind; Lions Clubs, churches, clubs 
and other organizations. 

The National Society for the Pre- 
vention Blindness also sent repre- 
sentation. 

spacious store Chestnut 
Street, the heart the city, was 
donated, and permitted attractive 
arrangement exhibits and demor- 
strations. Throughout the entire 
week the large show windows drew 
crowds watch the demonstrations 
piano tuning, weaving and chair 


caning. The Pennsylvania School 


for the Blind took active part, the 
pupils showing the people who 
gathered about them the many 
phases their school work. 
those who had never before seen 
Braille reading and writing the ex- 
hibit these young folk was illu- 

Judge Willis Martin was Gen- 
eral Chairman and the Honorary 
Chairman included the Governor 
Pennsylvania, the Mayor 
Philadelphia, and the clergy 
Catholic, Jewish 
churches. 

During the week many addresses 
topics vital interest were de- 
livered and the tearoom visitors 
lingered for this speaking, furnish- 
ing interested and receptive audi- 
From many sources have 
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come requests for annual Week 
for the Blind Philadelphia. 


Granted Broadcasting Time 


Through the courtesy the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
has been given the hour between 
and 7:30 four nights present 
blind artists radio audience. 

May 15th, Edwin Grasse, vio- 
linist, and Luigi Boccelli, tenor, 
each gave fifteen-minute program. 

May 29th, Abraham Haitowitsch 
was heard program violin 
selections, and Everett Putnam, 
blind boy tenor Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, sang. 


The Teachers Forum 


The Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee the American Foundation 
for the Blind authorized January 
the issuance two trial numbers 
professional journal for instructors 
blind children. The first issue 
Fhe Teachers Forum, known, 
appeared March and the second 
May. The continuance this peri- 
odical will depend large measure 
upon the expression opinion from 
teachers the blind throughout the 
country its value them. 


Mississippi Legislation 

Word has been received that the 
Legislature Mississippi 
passed bill creating State Com- 
mission for the Blind. Mississippi 
the twenty-second state the 
Union enact similar legislation 
favor blind people and this bill 
was drafted representative 


the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


Schools for the Blind the West Indies 


Excerpts from the diary ALLEN 


Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 


Introductory Note—Mrs. Allen and have 
recently returned home from 
cruise and about the Caribbean. The 
“California” gave two days both 
Havana and Port Spain, Trinidad, and 
one day San Juan, each which places 
school for the blind. discovered the 
Trinidad institute accident. But Cuba 
and Porto Rico were expected, one 
teacher the school the former and 
three that the latter having been trained 
Watertown; were given warm and 
rather elaborate receptions. The “Loaiza” 
the Porto Rican school. She came 
Perkins back 1917 indirectly through Miss 
Lucy Wright, then superintendent the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind; 
the “Julio” Pelayo, boyhood 
friend mine present living near Havana. 
was through him that was able reach 
the two Cuban teachers, one whom, 
Sefiorita Leon, now assisting the Cuban 
school, while the other still studying with 
us. 

Nifios the Spanish for children; ciegos, 
for blind. 

Epwarp ALLEN. 


Tuesday March 1928. Havana. 
Temperature 76. Pleasant, and 
when motoring, even cool. 
ita Leon and sister meet steamer, 
motor the Nacional 
Cubano Ciegos, now two years 
old, and housed two hired and 
restored Colonial mansions,—exten- 
sive, roomy, airy, marble-floored, 
Spanish tiled, and 
factory. But the patio 
crowded garden, allowing play- 
grounds. private foun- 
dation supported contributions, 
the Department Public Instruc- 
tion meeting costs schooling. 
find young resident pupils; 
two instructors, the one, resident 
and experienced, the Directora, 
from Spain, whence came most 
the appliances and books; but the 
Perkins principle pupil contribu- 


tory housework evidence. Sen- 
orita Leon, non-resident, teaches 
both manual and physical training, 
also use plasticine. Says the pu- 
pils have improved remarkably this 
year self-confidence and carriage, 
her class demonstration bearing 
out this claim. They have even 
marched with other school children 
street procession. They sing 
for sweet Cuban music, accom- 
panying themselves guitar, clap- 
pers, and gourd rattles, popular in- 
struments Cuba. meet active 
members Ladies’ Committee. One 
them, its president, Senator’s 
daughter, takes home for dinner, 
then motors about city where her 
name opens many doors us. Back 
steamer eight. 


Wednesday, March 
early steamer call from English- 
speaking official Department 
Public Instruction, under which 
school for blind operates. 
car. Presents form his 
chief who politely chides 
Spanish for not having given him 
notice our visit Havana that 
might have received with fit- 


ting ceremonial. are bowingly 
dismissed. 


Julio having joined alight 
the little school. interviewed 
both our official escort and 
graphed, once with Ladies’ Commit- 
tee and Staff, once with pupils and 
Staff. See pupils their midday 
meal. 


Our conductor departs. 


are 
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dined the home that commit- 
tee member with whom have had 
correspondence. Julio next intro- 
duces gentleman influential 
all Latin American countries, 
through whom extend invitations 
send Perkins select, bona fide 
student-teachers. More automobile 
sight-seeing. Another dinner, 
home Leon. Cut flowers 
from mother the student still 
Watertown. Pier midnight; and 
goodbye. 

impression that consider- 
ing the difficulties starting any 
such pioneering enterprise, this lit- 
tle school has done remarkably well. 

Friday, March 16. Port Spain, 
Trinidad. Hot but tolerable. While 
motoring spy blind man and 
told institute for such there. 
Visit for one and half hours, the 
Over doorway 


balance stay. 
the legend: “The Heritage the 


Blind the the 
Sighted.” Entering the ample, old 
but well-kept, two-story mansion 
see one double room class 
nine children, another eleven 
women, and annex twenty-six 
men, among them 
soldier; everybody black well 
three teachers too. Din- 
ing room having roof but walls 
delightfully cool. The children 
are resident; the adults attend daily 
between eight and three; dinner 
provided them. The head teacher, 
who had studied the Royal Nor- 
mal College, London, fine looking 
and alert; interested music and 
literature; reads Ziegler Magazine; 
does not recall ever having received 
before visitor from another school 
for the blind. Sends regards Lady 


Campbell. speak each group 
the men being especially responsive. 
They have orchestra, 
its clarinettist needs Braille music 
which promise send. Everybody 
well and happy. The day being 
Friday, the resident matron 
charge paid the adults their weekly 
wage, each man receiving the equiv- 
alent two dollars and each 
woman, that one dollar. Products 
the men are baskets and door 
mats; ‘the women, raffia table 
mats and the like. 

The Institute failed note 
its titular name), private char- 
ity, maintained partly donations 
and subscriptions (boxes public 
places), and partly government. 
the streets afterwards saw two 
blind men begging—one aged, 
turbaned Hindoo. 

The service the blind and 
Trinidad this combined school 
and employment shop salutary. 
was pleased and touched see 
there. For having found nothing 
done for the blind such else- 
where the lesser islands had 
nearly missed this one. 

Tuesday, March off 
San Juan five P.M. Loaiza hav- 
ing sent radio message 
ashore once and are welcomed 
pier her, her staff teach- 
ers whom are eager see again, 
and her committee. The com- 
mittee president, who also assis- 
tant director the Insular Depart- 
ment Health under which the 
school for blind children functions, 
motors out Santurce, the resi- 
dential suburb where located. 
Meet the twenty-five pupils aged 
from five eighteen; find them at- 


tractive face and bearing, also 
their single English sentence: “How 


you do?” are dined the 
fashionable Condado Vanderbilt 
Hotel. Back ship nine. 


Wednesday, March 20. Warm but 
not uncomfortable lightest sum- 
mer habit. From nine twelve 
visit San Juan’s chief attractions 
under guidance the Superinten- 
dent Schools. Official car, Lin- 
coln. one are photo- 
graphed the school for the blind. 
Set luncheon there with its com- 
mittee seven prominent insular 
officials and their ladies, Mrs. 
Allen’s right the Director Pub- 
lic Health, and mine, the Chief 
Justice Porto Rico. Committee 
and Directors show over their 
plant and convey the pier from 
which depart five 
laden with gifts Homeric fashion. 


Puerto Rico, though sponsored 
the Association for the Benefit 
the Blind Porto Rico, “state 
school,” the pioneer and only one 
its kind the island. Opened 
the resourcefulness and persistency 
its Directora. Its present realiza- 
tion is: nine acres land and two 
buildings, one being the general 
residence provided the Junior 
Red Cross, the other, erected 
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the government, brand new struc- 
ture for school and administration, 
both them one-story and fire- 
proof, but handsome and adequate 
every way. Built three sides 
rectangle, one side for girls, 
one for boys, provides all es- 
sentials for future maximum 
150 pupils; cost only $33,000. 
auditorium such—but folding 
back divisions three spacious 
classrooms you have one. pres- 
ent two these rooms contain beds 
used until number new 
admissions, which depends upon in- 
creased appropriations, shall justify 
another cottage two. School 
desks from the United States, also 
the dozen Braillewriters. Present 
stock about 200 loose-leaf text- 
books braille were written 
Spanish staff member who will 
soon begin embossing means 
the plate-maker presented the 
New York Institute through Prin- 
cipal Van Cleve. might ex- 
pected, the atmosphere essentially 
that the parent school Water- 
town. young man will soon re. 
turn home from there instruc- 


tor manual training and piano 
tuning. 


swing here, Havana, the prin- 
ciple pupil self-help; other 
words, the training for maximum 
independence through daily contrib- 
utory effort the part those for 
whom. the institute conducted. 
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Excerpts From “Le Probleme Protection 


Sociale Des Aveugles” 
JEAN BRONNE 


Translated by. Lewis Carris, Managing Director the National Society 
for the Prevention Blindness 


TATISTICAL information 
very appreciable element 
study social facts. Under 
this title the question blindness 
can studied followed can 
any other economic social ques- 
tion. would useful for 
the exposition our thesis, for 
its development, know exactly 
possible the number blind per- 
sons, the social categories which 
they belong, institutions for their 
instruction, work, help, subsidized 
assistance, and charity, which are 
established for their aid; the propor- 
tionate number children, 
adults, aged persons, women; 
the varieties blindness accord- 
ance with the causes blindness; 
the proportion those blind from 
birth, those blinded accidentally 
would interesting study the 
evolution the causes blindness 
order find out some day 
these causes will disappear, and also 
study these causes well vari- 
ous countries and with different 
peoples, for very clear that 
our western countries not 
recognize, are not perfectly 
certain about, some particular causes 
blindness which still cause such 
ravages other countries. What 


the proportion blind workers, 
and how many them are self- 
supporting? What the number 
those who are assisted, who 
are incapable productive toil 
reason other infirmities than the 
loss sight? 


Although since the beginning 
the 19th century blind people could 
workshops, charitable homes, 
subsidized endeavors, statistics 
have the present time only 
touched the question blind people, 
and Anglo-Saxon countries have 
attempted definitely give clearer 
picture than can visualize, re- 
sults often erroneous and varying 
have been arrived at. not nec- 
essary give figures abso- 
lutely precise value. Statistics 
blind people are insufficient, poorly 
established, and consequently too 
often only approximate. Although 
this may true, necessary 
resign ourselves these shortcom- 
ings and try the best 
can with figures hand. The statis- 
tics which possess are sufficient 
set forth the serious tendencies 
and reveal facts although not mathe- 
matically measurable, least certain 
their existence, from which 
can deduced approximations 
which are hardly questionable. 

Has the total number blind 
persons the world been definitely 
established? No. One can only 
establish figures approximately 
the minimum numbers lim- 
ited number countries, and for 
the others, according deductions 
warranted our knowledge cer- 
tain facts. There given below the 
list the countries for which 
have been able procure statistics 
more less recent. 
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France estimated 1911, 25,470 
blind, against 24,182 1901. But 
have every reason believe that 
this figure less than the actual 
number. Dr. Best gives the propor- 
tion 706 blind per million pop- 
ulation, which gives 27,534 blind 
out million (population). 
this must add the number 
war-blinded (about 3500) which 
brings the number the French 
blind approximately 31,000. 

England estimates 42,000 blind 
(see the address made Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Minister Public Health 
the opening the workshops 
the blind Harborne, October 
1926). 


Germany should estimate least 
40,000 blind (609 per million pop- 
ulation according Dr. Best). 


Belgium, 2,700; Italy, 35,000; 
Spain, 25,000; Switzerland, 2,360; 
Sweden, 3,400; Norway, 2,700; Den- 
mark, 1,450; Holland, 2,500; Aus- 
tria, 4,000; Czechoslovakia, 5,000; 
Greece, 2,400. (The statistics this 
country indicate blind person per 
thousand population which cer- 
tainly less than the truth, 1908). 
Roumania, 15,000 (1906) Hungary, 
17,000. 


have been unable secure 
statistics for Portugal, Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Poland and Constantin- 
ople. Reliable indications lead 
suppose that the blind must nu- 
merous those countries and 
are certainly under-estimating them 
establishing the figure the pro- 
portion per thousand popu- 
lation. Russia 1897 had 247,000 
blind. recent review read 


that the number blind Russia 
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must estimated several hun- 
dreds thousands. 


There great deal blindness 
Asia outside Siberia, which 
should included the Russian 
world. The approximate number 
blind China not known; some 
believe that does not exceed 
1,000,000. Dr. Howard, however, 
recently estimated 3,000,000, 
and addition 6,000,000 who are 
blind one eye. For India the 
figure 348,347 was given the 
House Commons 1911. Accord- 
ing recent information there 
would seem 1,500,000 blind 
India plus 5,000,000 partially 
sighted. 


Japan has 150,000 blind. Thus 
for the three countries, China, India 
and Japan, get the figure 
5,000,000 for the whole Asia, 
given the 
which show the frequency blind- 
ness the countries Turkey, 
Arabia and Indo-China. (About 
1900, the number blind the 
Dutch colonies was estimated 
50,000). 

for America, the United States 
had, according the census 1910, 
57,272 blind, and according that 
1920, about 52,000. But there 
good reason believe that real- 
ity the number must exceed 60,000. 
3,000, and Mexico, 15,000. South 
America probably has 200,000 in- 
deed there not still greater num- 
ber. (M. Antonio Las Heras Hervas 
estimates 200,000 Spanish-speaking 
blind). 


Finally, without making any esti- 


mate the number blind 
Australia, where 
should relatively small, come 
Africa, for which have only 
indications, but rather 
ones. add the bad climate, 
the poor hygiene the people, 
and the slow progress western 
civilization, the estimate Dr. 
Best, which gives Egypt the pro- 
portion blind per thousand in- 
habitants, and the report Dr. 
Petit, who has studied Tunis the 
effects trachoma (this disease at- 
tacking 96% the population 
certain districts, particularly the 
south, and causing third blind- 
ness) can see that the proportion 
blind people Africa must 
quite large. 


Without speaking Algeria and 
Morocco, which, though they have 
figures, are not free from blind- 
ness, let mention the fact that 
formerly the Soudan one met 
crowds the blind, and also call 
attention letter from the Gover- 
nor French West Africa begging 
the mother country interest her- 
self the numerous blind this 
colony and bring them the 
benefits Western civilization. 


These considerations lead 
state that the total number blind 
the world close 6,000,000 
and that this certainly mini- 
mum. fact, for western countries 
these are statistics established 
census reports, and besides, the fact 
must taken into consideration 


that the declaration blindness 
not controlled nor sanctioned and 
may easily omitted, and that 
sometimes statements are voluntar- 
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ily omitted certain families where 
blindness considered disgrace. 
Are there not, besides, certain people 
with eye diseases serious defects 
without being completely blind who 
sometimes have interest pass- 
ing themselves off blind order 
obtain certain advantages where 
they may exist? The psychological 
indefiniteness the word “blind” 


progress ophthalmology. 
for other countries (than 


western), the figures furnished are 
based still less definite informa- 
tion. 


possible any event, with 
total figure several millions 
blind people the world, that 
problem blindness cannot defi- 
nitely proposed? Should advanced 
civilizations, studying and ameli- 
orating the misfortunes different 
kinds paupers other socially 
dependent classes, not have clear 
understanding the problems 
the blind? Should not each west- 
ern nation, which feels responsi- 
bility assist foreign countries 
its science and civilization, not 
also carry these foreign countries 
facing much unhappiness, the 
progress the social relief hu- 
man beings struck down shackled 
the brutal forces life 
nature? indeed certain that 
the figures given show the neces- 
sity for considering the national and 
world-wide problem the blind. 

have sstill speak 
about the causes blindness. Loss 
causes. The eye extremely 
fragile organ exposed constant 


exterior risks and the same time 
considerable number troubles 
the organism itself. 


Eye diseases are very widespread 
and often produce total partial 
blindness. According Amer- 
ican statistical table, diseases have 
caused blindness, but one 
cannot put entire confidence this 
figure for many cases blindness 
included have been classified 
causes unknown undetermined. 
this number, were due 
specific diseases the eye, and 
9.5% general diseases the or- 
ganism. 


will not cite here the names 
all the diseases which can result 
blindness. are certain, how- 
ever, that ophthalmia neonatorum— 
although few people consider that 
cause that has disappeared— 
still responsible for 19% the 
cases blindness the actual 
population the blind themselves. 
(Translator’s note: Dr. Bronne ap- 
parently means 19% the blind 
population school age.) 


France, 1922, 347 children 
examined were blind account 
ophthalmia neonatorum, 19%. 
Monsieur Villey gave startling fig- 
ures the Conseil Superieur 
Publique the sub- 
ject this disease (December, 
1925). reported that January, 
1925, 214 pupils 
Nationale Paris, cases oph- 
thalmia neonatorum was the cause 
blindness, 17.5%. England, 
1921, 1,855 children needing 
special instruction schools for the 
blind, 367 were blind because 
ophthalmia neonatorum, and 477 
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blind workmen London, Liver- 
pool, and Bristol, 16.14% had had 
ophthalmia. the United States 
there still considerable number 
cases people blind from oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, although this 
diminishing somewhat account 
the measures taken for its eradi- 
cation. very necessary indeed 
that should understand that 
purulent ophthalmia entirely pre- 
ventable and that necessary 
constantly fight against 
spread. Just soon vigilance 
relaxed, the proportion those 
suffering from the disease increases 
immediately. (In the United States 
the proportion has been reduced 
from 26.5% 13.1% between 1907 
and 1923 for the school population, 
but according report the 
general blind population, the pro- 
portion 19.5%.) 


Among general 
have brought about blindness, 
find for 2,777 cases: typhoid fever, 
219; smallpox, 227; scarlet fever, 
305; measles, 483; meningitis, 353. 


adult life the causes blind- 
ness increase, for man exposed 
all sorts ocular lesions (inherited, 
lesions infancy whose effects 
are not realized the time, and, 
finally, accidents.) Too many pre- 
cautions cannot taken protect 
the eye the child and then after- 
wards the eye the adult. Myopia 
one the most common eye 
maladies. (Myopia progressive 
intellectual occupations; from 
village schools, rates 59% 
among university students, and 
77% myopes are found cities 
and workers. 


Young miners, lithographers, and 
typographers are particularly subject 
it.) neglected and frequently 
the consequences are very serious. 
Negligence ignorance quickly 
cause small accidents become 
very grave ones. The causes 
fatigue over-work for the eye 
are very numerous industry and 
modern life (for example, bad light- 
ing, heavy and rapid work, the posi- 
tion the workman which obliges 
him use his eyes for too long 
periods.) According study 
Dr. Fisk, lighting was found in- 
sufficient, bad, very bad more 
than 50% American factories. 
This hasty review shows how fre- 
quent and varied are the causes 
blindness. Does not also make 
apparent the important social as- 
pects the question? not true 
that, other types infirmities, 
the social organization itself the 
primary cause many accidents 
and diseases which lead loss 
sight and can even finally result 
total blindness? Without doubt, ig- 
norance and neglect often result 
making light accidents end seri- 
ous lesions. But not the evils 
the social order, such venereal 
diseases and alcoholism, prepare the 
ground for ocular troubles even 
they not provoke them directly? 
Syphilis, rather hereditary syphi- 
lis, the frequent cause inter- 
stitial keratitis, chloroido-retinitis, 
congenital cataracts, infantile glau- 
dren and later affections the 
optic nerve. 4,700 cases syphi- 
lis observed, 111 had produced ocu- 
lar accidents, that say, the eye 
the order organs attacked 


syphilis comes right after the ner- 
vous system, the bone tissue, skin 
and reproductive organs. Alcoholism 
often the cause malformations, 
poisoned conditions the system 
which have very grave effect 
the visual apparatus. 
greatest all social evils, war, has 
taken away the sight from 15,000 
young men towards whom society 
recognized responsible for the 
payment sacred debt. Finally, 
may ask all the prophylactic 
measures against blindness have 
been undertaken and observed. Cer- 
tainly the progress ophthalmology 
and hygiene has been consider- 
able. Many the conditions which 
caused blindness, which still 
certain countries cause frightful 
ravages, have now disappeared from 
the western nations. But will 
succeed the future, some hope, 
saving from blindness constantly 
increasing number healthy peo- 
ple, leaving only the physically 
unfit? That very doubtful for the 
immediate future, and for long 
time come the unhappy victims 
blindness will found not only 
among the physically unfit popula- 
tion but among 
struck down perhaps the fullness 
their strength. 

The origin blindness, the large 
number causes which can produce 
it, the variety classes and ages 
upon which descends, explains 
why the world the blind cannot 
have the same homogeneity that 
others physically handicapped, 
such deaf-mutes. These, handi- 
capped from early childhood, can 
most them benefit from the same 
methods adaptation the out- 
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side world, and, having gone 
through special schools, have the 
same needs satisfy and the same 
interests protect. Blindness, 
the contrary, does not result mak- 
ing all blind 
cally, morally socially identical, 
all have not the same needs, not 
live the same social sphere, above 
all have not the same 
education, are all equally 
versed the ways the blind, 
and this fact has very great bearing 
the problem, making its solution 
very difficult. 

view clearly the two sides 
the problem, that say, one 
side the question prevention and 
the other the educational and so- 
cial questions, important 
have accurate knowledge, and cer- 
tain basis evaluation. Only sta- 
tistics prepared scientifically and 


with precision can furnish such 
understanding. The figures shown 
here not indicate the situation 
completely; they show only im- 
perfectly the importance the af- 
fliction, its universality, the atten- 
tion which has evoked all coun- 
tries and the results obtained es- 
pecially where social justice and in- 
tegrity exist. are reduced fre- 
quently more less imaginary 
hypotheses. The importance the 
problem the blind, the place 
which must hold the considera- 
tion everyone, demand that accu- 
rate statistics regard the blind 
published regularly. That 
doubt difficult, but the only 
way which can steadily ad- 
vance knowledge the case, 
without waste effort, and bring 
really effective elements solu- 
tion the problem the blind. 


“Le Probleme Protection Sociale Des Jean Bronne, LL.D., and was published 


in Paris in 1927. 
Blind, Inc., for sixty cents postpaid. 


Copies bound stiff paper may obtained from the American Foundation for the 
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Teaching Pupils Who Can See 


WILBER* 


Teacher the Anna Head School Berkeley, California. 


HEN entered college 

1919, decided that the most 

interesting profession open 
reason for choosing this vocation 
was because was fond reading 
and study. profession affords 
one opportunity continue one’s 
study much this type work, 
and other kind service gives 
one greater chance aid the 
creation worth-while tastes and 
interests the minds boys and 
girls the time when they really 
begin form their opinions about 
life all its aspects. 

graduated from Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University 1923, where 
1924. majored the Social Sci- 
ences and minored English. 
decided continue college work 
preparation for candidacy for the 
Doctorate, but was advised 
professors try get practi- 
cal experience before continuing 
work toward higher degree. 

the Autumn 1924, obtained 
part time position teacher 
Economics the Anna Head school 
for girls, Berkeley. have been 
teaching there for three years, and 
during that time was working for 
State Teacher’s credential, which 
received this spring, whereby 
enabled teach any high school 
junior college California. 
However, realize that there are 
many principals who are unwilling 
employ blind teachers, because 
they feel that they cannot afford 
experiment. Therefore, even though 


junior college, may some time 
before shall have the opportunity 
take that line work. 

While many people are encourag- 
ing, have found the part 
others much discouragement. Sev- 
eral the professors the Uni- 
versity California told that 
was absurd for attempt 
teach the seeing. They suggested 
that try obtain position 
one the schools for the blind. 
sure that should greatly enjoy 
that type work, but the field 
extremely competitive not only 
among the blind themselves, but 
also among many well qualified 
seeing teachers. 

feel greatly indebted Miss 
Mary Wilson, principal the 
Anna Head school, for giving 
the opportunity teaching. had 
little experience when applied for 
the position, and was very 
much pleased accepted. The 
Anna Head School accredited 
Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity California, well 
many other leading colleges 
throughout the country. 

have greatly enjoyed work 
the Anna Head School. have 
found Miss Wilson and fellow 
teachers most helpful and encourag- 
ing. feel that, for the most part, 
have received hearty cooperation 
from students. not think 
that their good will due the 
fact that blind because 
“wonderful” teacher; but feel 
that they realize that try hard 


make the course instructive and in- 
teresting. 

The largest class have ever 
taught consisted twenty-five 
girls. With group that size, 
not hard remember absences, 
and possible become ac- 
quainted with each member within 
few days. With larger class 
would not very difficult de- 
vise means keeping track ab- 
sences. might well have 
small loose-leaf notebook containing 
card for each member the class. 
The blind teacher might invent 
some system punching the cards 
turning down their corners 
order keep track absences, 
well grade her students. 

One difficulty that blind students 
and teachers have meet the lack 
Braille books. course, the 
books are bulky that im- 
possible print encyclopedias and 
any but the most incomplete type 
dictionaries. text-books change 
every few years, impossible 
obtain the most modern them 
Braille. Therefore, have found 
necessary college course, 
very simple obtain readers 
twenty-five cents per hour. Many 
people tell that costs more 
teach than earn, but even 
though the work entails some ex- 
pense above that the average see- 
ing teacher, realize that any 
business, the first few years are the 
hardest. sufficiently fortu- 
nate obtain full time position, 
feel that shall entirely self-sup- 
porting, and that shall have 
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cient income enable keep 
myself well posted the literature 
profession, even though 
blindness will necessitate em- 
ployment readers. Therefore, 
when educators state that would 
too expensive hire readers for 
blind teachers, think the question 
can easily answered, saying 
that the blind teacher must realize 
that her income cannot great 
that the seeing teacher, but 
that she much better off earning 
two-thirds the salary her seeing 
fellow worker, than those among 
the blind the preceding genera- 
tion who had hope becoming 
independent parents charity. 
The discipline problem diffi- 
cult one for any teacher, and 
particularly hard for blind 
teacher meet. almost any class 
high school students, there will 
those who are not school 
learn. They are there because they 
want college for social life, 
they are forced continue their 
sighted than they. There are those 
who find the class-room, its best, 
very boring place which be. 
There are others who desire write 
notes, chew gum and apply 
their compacts, particularly because 
such action forbidden all teach- 
ers. have had these problems 
meet, but not know any 
seeing teacher who has not encoun- 
tered them. While there have been 
few among students who at- 
tempted try break such rules 
are essential the welfare any 
class, most pupils have been 
unusually courteous and have 


endeavored give their whole- 
hearted attention. 

From the point view the 
average person, misconduct 
blind teacher’s class seems much 
worse than similar misbehavior 
under the supervision seeing 
teacher. has been frequently sug- 
gested that appoint monitors 
prevent cheating and other types 
misconduct. However, have had 
more success with students 
placing much confidence them 
possible. aim get their opin- 
ions about their conduct class, 
and when there unfairness the 
part any the members, usu- 
ally ask those fault give 
written oral opinion about the 
matter. 

frequently assign reports 
books, magazine articles current 
topics. When these reports are oral, 
generally require notes from the 
other members the class. notes 
are not required, call for criticism 
and opinions from various students. 
Often, rather than destructive criti- 
cism pupil’s inattention, have 
found that asking for that per- 
son’s opinion what has just been 
said more effective. Frequently 
find necessary stop the pro- 
cedure the class order get 
‘the attention certain members. 
Sometimes, necessary dis- 
cuss certain pupils’ misconduct with 
them individually, the end the 
recitation period. However, try 
never call the attention the 
class one pupil’s misbehavior. 
Undoubtedly some misconduct oc- 
curs that not know of; how- 
ever, able maintain fairly 
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good order the whole, and many 
pupils have been scrupulously 
careful about their attitude class. 
try hard observe what going 
on, and make special effort 
call the students frequently and 
random. have heard one blind 
person who has had experience with 
both seeing and blind pupils say. 
that found the discipline problem 
much greater with the blind, be- 
cause there were many among 
the seeing who realized how 
“small” would for them 
take advantage blind teacher. 
all classes, there are those who 
set the standard. Pupils who might 
have tendency take advantage 
blind teacher would often 
checked the opinion fellow 
students. The girls classes 
are juniors and seniors. Undoubt- 
edly the discipline problem would 
greater with younger children. 

have been asked how able 
recognize the desire the part 
students volunteer recitations 
ask questions. not pos- 
sible for follow the usual 
procedure requiring pupils 
raise their hands before speaking. 
However, not feel that 
meet this situation. 
have the class seated alphabetically 
and require each student address 
the chair before speaking. not 
believe that students talk out 
turn any more than those the 
average seeing teacher. not 
difficult distinguish the voices 
the members the class. When 
student chairman appointed 
elected preside over the class, the 
same procedure addressing the 
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chair before followed. 

The fact that blind teacher can- 
not use the board handicap. 
good part the board work 
students, and, diagram placed 
the board order facilitate 
the work explaining problem, 
possible have reader place 
such material there before the open- 
ing the class. Economics, 
have found necessary use the 
board quite frequently. course, 
care must taken that any the 
students selected use the board 
are competent and are able spell 
correctly. 

Quite frequently, assign papers 
different topics. necessary 
correcting the papers. The reader 
paragraphing, the punctuation, the 
spelling, and thus, listening at- 
tentively and taking notes, 
able obtain clear idea the 
paper, and can use Braille 
notes for future reference order 
keep track the pupil’s improve- 
ment failure improve. How- 
ever, never necessary for 
employ reader during the class 
period. find essential pay 
particular attention pupil’s 
papers, for the students frequently 
ask questions about their grades, 
and, indeed, encourage them 
so, for feel more satisfied 
can show pupils that have 
tried deal with them fairly. 

new subject most high schools, 
find necessary require 
students obtain books for special 


reports from libraries, and also 
bring much the reading material 
class. Whenever find appro- 
priate article magazine paper 
index Braille, and often en- 
close short review the article. 
When come subject where 
that article would special in- 
terest, remove from the magazine 
the Braille notes which have 
written, and give the periodical 
member the class. have had 
excellent cooperation from stu- 
dents the matter keeping books 
intact. able greatly enrich 
the material the course giving 
the students insight into the litera- 
ture the subject they are study- 
ing, whenever find articles and 
books within their scope compre- 
hension. Every year have found 
literature that was not used the 
previous year; however, the collect- 
ing material has been easier each 
utilizing many the same books 
and magazine articles that have not 
become out date. 

The use supplementary mate- 
rial such books and articles con- 
cerning the experiences and achieve- 
ments captains industry, true 
stories the failures and successes 
immigrants, various opinions 
concerning labor problems, cartoons, 
pictures, and personal glimpses the 
pupils themselves have 
economic conditions through travel 
through acquaintanceship with 
those engaged industry far 
toward making the essential 
factors dynamic present-day 
subject, such Economics. Thus 
classes have found their text- 
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books greater interest and much 
more easily understood. 

has not been necessary for 
use Braille very much class. 
have small note-book which 
have few very brief notes, and 
another containing the names 
pupils which sometimes punch 
grades, until get home and trans- 
fer them sheet paper with 
Braille slate machine. not 
object using Braille class, but 
want students feel that 
nearly like them man- 
ner doing things possible. The 
Braille method not greatly 
different seems, but appear- 
ances are often causes for line 
demarcation. 

Before began teaching often 
wondered how would able 
many the things that are now 
very simple matters. feel that the 
reason why many blind persons are 
not successful because they have 
not been given the opportunity 
prove their worth. When necessary, 
feasible for the blind devise 
means doing many things that 
seeing people would consider im- 
possible. Because their lack 
imagination, many seeing persons 
regard the simplest tasks accom- 
plished the blind miraculous 
achievements. 

have been asked how can give 
examinations. think that 
easily possible for blind teacher 
so. usually type ques- 
tions, and give each student set, 
that she will have for use 
studying for the final examinations. 
The school requires proctors for 


final examinations. was given the 
conducting the examinations alone. 
However, the teachers not always 
supervise their own examinations. 

correcting papers, often type 
instructions detail for the student, 
and that way, many points are 
clarified, and she has explana- 
tion refer when studying for 
monthly test for final exam- 
ination. 

hope remain the teaching 
profession. love the work, and 
give what can students. 
Teaching hard, but, oh, inter- 
esting! feel that have made mis- 
takes, but the work becomes much 
easier gain more experience, 
and have more and more op- 
portunity observe classes other 
teachers the various surrounding 
public schools. read also great 
deal the material that educators 
have written for guidance teach- 
ers, all which has been invalu- 
able aid me. 

Before entered profession, 
had heard young blind teacher 
who had position small coun- 
try school, but that she had been 
forced give her work because 
the opposition parents. have 
not met many the parents 
pupils, but those whom have had 
the privilege knowing, have been 
most encouraging me. 

For the blind person who will- 
ing work diligently, 
teaching profitable any pro- 
fession. The blind person who likes 
study and who has been able suc- 
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How Teach History Seeing Students 


Guyton* 


OME time ago, the editor 
the Outlook for the Blind 
asked tell something 
experiences teaching seeing 
students and writing for daily 
newspapers. Really, 
much tell. However, what 
doing can possibly help anybody 
else, glad give few facts. 

Born normal boy parents 
comfortable circumstances, started 
school early, doing little else 
childhood, except sell few goods 
now and then father’s plan- 
tation supply store. 

One day, when eleven years old, 
stabbed myself the eye with 
pocket-knife while cutting string 
from bolt goods the store, 
the other eye going out from sym- 
pathy. parents did all they 
could save sight, taking 
specialists different places; 
but nothing could done; set 
about adapt myself new 
conditions. 

Already fairly well schooled for 
lad eleven, soon entered the 
Mississippi School for the Blind, re- 
maining there for two years, but 
deciding could better prepare my- 
self for normal living studying 
home under special teacher, 
which plan followed for some 
time. 

One day, college professor, 
good friend the family, suggested 
father let attend classes 
Blue Mountain College, 
lege for girls two miles from 
home, saying could get what 
could listening the recitations. 
Supplying myself with text-books, 


set work good earnest, re- 
maining Blue Mountain College 
till graduated, preparing les- 
sons through the eyes mother, 
little sister, colored house boy 
and young ladies who obligingly 
read the lessons had 
the same classes. this way, 
finished Blue Mountain College, 
having the satisfaction making 
about the highest average the in- 
stitution during the last two 
three sessions there. 

Having worked hard school, 
was gratified, course, when was 
Alma Mater immediately 
graduation, starting very small 
salary and told frankly could 
never expect much pay put 
charge large classes. Glad 
chance iry what could do, 
settled down earnest work, ap- 
parently giving satisfaction since 
was steadily promoted from time 
time, receiving increases salary 
until now hold full professorship 
Blue Mountain College, being 
Head the School History, 
which position have held since 
1914, present salary being $3,000 
for nine months work, con- 
tract calling for fifteen hours 
teaching week. 

After teaching for while, asked 
for leave absence take some 
additional training, entering the 
University Mississippi from 
which graduated one session, 
majoring Law and leading 
Law Class with average for the 
year 97. received many honors 


the University Mississippi, 
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David 


being elected membership both 
the Sigma Upsilon and Phi Delta 
Theta fraternities and being chosen 
anniversarian literary society 
well given positions the 
staff the various university pub- 
lications. 

Going next Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, took the 
M.A. degree from Columbia one 
session, being the first blind person 
take the M.A. Columbia, 
major interest being History and 
Political Science. While Colum- 
bia, the New York Herald asked 
for interview, giving 
liberal space the magazine sec- 


Guyton 


tion with photographs some 
students, faithful colored 
house-boy and myself. 


From Columbia, returned 
Blue Mountain College 1914 
where have been ever since, oc- 
cupying the Chair History here. 


handle classes about other 
teachers do. course, keep 
private secretary all the time who 
sits class-room keep the 
class rolls and see that every- 
thing goes should. have 
students sit the same place from 
day day semi-circle, facing 
desk with rear seats the 
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room. dictate outlines, diagrams, 
pictures and other things for the 
board, and utilize the maps other 
teachers do. use both the quiz 
and lecture method teaching, and 
own papers, having them 
The order class-room un- 
usually good all the time, the 
work and saying they rarely ever 
think being blind. use 
Braille Writer making notes for 
recitations, making these notes 
work with before the reci- 
tation hour. have good memory, 
but the Braille notes are very help- 
ful saving needless memory work. 
private secretaries hold ex- 
aminations and written lessons for 
me, simply giving the questions 
have prepared and bringing the 
papers for grading. re- 
quires more work for blind teacher 
make good, but the methods are 
practically the same with seeing 
teachers. There reason why 
blind men and women 
ligence with talent for teaching 
should not succeed teaching 
colleges and universities for the see- 
ing. The biggest barrier the way 
getting chance prove this 
ability. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue 
Mountain, Miss., Standard 
Senior College for Women, mem- 
ber the Southern Association, 
and has been established for nearly 
fifty-five years. the oldest 
Standard Senior College for Women 
Mississippi. 

Besides work Blue Moun- 
tain College, have taught 


many summer normals, some 
classes having more than 100 mem- 
bers. Discipline the class-room 
bar against the blind 
teachers. 

work correspondent for 
daily newspapers carried about 
happen have nose for news. 
When get wind good news 
story, make good use tele- 
phone, run down the story much 
possible, and then rush 
different dailies, using the wires for 
the more significant stories and the 
mails for the less important. write 
own copy Underwood 
typewriter, using carbon for dupli- 
cate copies. write daily for four 
five big dailies this territory, 
getting very good checks from these 
each month. blind man 
woman has news sense and can 
write story well, saying the most 
possible the fewest words pos- 
sible, there reason why such 
blind person should not make 
good corresponding for the daily 
work. Success for the blind has 
paid for strenuous toil. 

children. wife one the most 
cultured and refined women ever 
knew. She loves read and study, 
and her eyes are always 
service. have comfortable 
and attractive home the edge 
our college campus, owning our own 
home and automobile, and finding 
life really worth while. 

find serene joy work, and 
sure what little have done 
can done hundreds other 
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Letter from Antioch Professor 


JOSEPH BARTLETT be- 

came totally blind 

vere illness the age nine. 
prepared for college the 
Dartmouth College 1906, gradu- 
ated 1910, and received election 
Phi Beta Kappa. then went 
Louisville, Kentucky, where his 
family was living the time, and 
entered the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary. After graduation 
there, taught private schools 
for seeing boys the South, and 
few years ago went Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
first Assistant, and then Asso- 
ciate Professor English and 
French. 

writes: 

After completing the course 
the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary Louisville, Kentucky, se- 
cured position Plumtree, North 
Carolina, mission school. 
the school, taught Bible, English 
grammar, Latin, and German. 
addition the teaching the 
school, assisted the pastor the 
group churches connected with 
the school. These churches were 
scattered around through the moun- 
tains, and were reached tortuous 
roads, which led and down the 
mountains, over foot-logs, etc. The 
school was the Lees McCrae School 
for boys. There were, however, 
few girls the school. All the pu- 
pils could see, and were just natural, 
active youngsters from nine 
twenty-five years age. 

After working that school for 
one year, secured position 
the Westminster School for Boys 
Rutherfordton, North Carolina, 


where remained for six years. 
that school had church work, 
but spent the time teaching the 
youngsters. work comprised 
courses English grammar, three 
years Latin, and two years 
French. The pupils this school 
were all seeing. had charge 
the literary societies while there. 

When the Westminster School 
was given up, owing financial 
stress, secured position here 
Antioch within six weeks after left 
North Carolina. came here 
September, 1922, and here now 
with contract for next year 
our strong box, with good increase 
salary, and more responsibility 
than have had heretofore, and 
with the prospect the heaviest 
schedule next year that have ever 
had. 

This year teaching first and 
third year French the college. 
have course Shakespeare 
which has grown the past three 
years from class six seven 
three for each division. handle all 
the Latin and Greek that given 
here, which very little, however, 
but there one here who knows 
the Greek well enough take it. 
Next year have the prospect 
adding first year Spanish 
work. also planning course 
for teachers English high 
schools The Formative Period 
English Literature. 

addition this teaching pro- 
gram, have the responsibility 
the chairmanship the Committee 
Religious Activities Antioch. 

were going make sugges- 
tion any young fellow that was 
thinking traveling the same road, 
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should advise him get A.M. 
degree before taking his teach- 
ing work; for, though man might 
wise seven Dan Websters 
without the degree, there are many 
people that feel that the two letters 
A.M. spell “wisdom.” now 
working for the coveted A.M. Mr. 
Morgan seems place more stress 
other things, Possibly 
not more stress, but does feel 
that other factors have great deal 
with man’s fitness for job. 
believe, however, that blind 
person with A.M. stands better 
show getting hearing when 
wants job. 

These things have written 
spirit bragging, for far from 
the goal that have set myself; but 
should like have known that 
blind -people can teach the seeing. 
feel that probably college work 
better than high school work from 
the point view discipline, al- 
though told that Miss Brown 
the high school Dayton, Ohio, 
positive genius that way. 
willing confess that have 
gotten along better here with the 
school work the South. The mod- 
ern tendency have more work 
done conferences and less 
class exercises good thing for 
the blind man who wishes teach. 
must study harder, have 
found, but relieved most 
the classroom management. 
finding our autonomous work very 
interesting. The blind man needs 
very much the same qualities and 
equipment that the seeing teacher 
has 

must know his work thor- 
poor humans can. 


must present that material 
interesting way. 

must fire with interest 
for the work doing. 

have found that students who 
have taken Shakespeare because 
they felt they ought take for 
their complete preparation Eng- 
lish, have forgotten the “ought” 
part it, and have become thor- 
oughly enthusiastic over the work, 
not because skill the part 
the instructor, but rather because 
his intense enthusiasm and love 
for Shakespeare. that emotional 
transfer illegitimate way 
awaken interest work, then 
very guilty. Time after time, the 
student who has had this experi- 
ence, has, after the regular course 
has ended, put request for 
extra semester’s work with me. 
feel very sure ground about 
the requirements. The blind teach- 
who knows his subject and can 
present interesting way will 
able hold his classes and have 
the minimum amount discipli- 
nary trouble. One cannot dogma- 
tize too much, but feel that the 
responsibility for disorder, particu- 
larly with older students, rests with 
the instructor, who doesn’t know 
how present his subject properly. 
led believe that that the 
secret all the way through. Some 
youngsters, however, have ad- 
mit, are incorrigible. 

“What does blind man need 
order teach successfully?” 


“What does any man need order 
teach Well, the 
blind man needs the same, only 


more so, plus people that believe 
him. 
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High Scholastic Honor 


LovEwELL DONNELLY 


HENEVER student 

wins Master’s Degree 

university, seems prove 
the assertion that, successful, 
those without sight must work 
little harder and more persistently 
than their fellows. 

Mary Bierman New York re- 
ceives Master’s Degree from Co- 
lumbia University this commence- 
ment. scholarship awarded her 
the New York Association for 
the Blind has made possible the 
scholastic background with which 
Miss Bierman will forth find 
her niche the working world. 

Miss Bierman has known the 
handicap lack sight since child- 
hood. She struggled along the 
public schools days before work 
sight-saving classes was carried 


any extent. She went through 
high school with the help readers, 
and through Columbia University 


the same way. Her teachers Co- 
lumbia speak her work with cor- 
dial praise. The professor biol- 
ogy the University says she has 
been remarkable student her 
ability grasp scientific material 
and that her examination papers 
were constant marvel the fac- 
ulty the Science Department. 
teacher physical education says 
that Miss Bierman 
fully and has perfect kinesthetic 
sense—sense balance and direc- 
tion—a professor the Psychology 
Department says that spite 
having everything read her she 
made superior score the tests 
intelligence. 

Beside her college courses Miss 


Bierman has taken active part 
the dramatic work the Light- 
house Players, where her acting and 
dancing have won her praise from 
the newspaper critics. 

few weeks ago visited Mary 
Bierman Whittier Hall, where she 
lives during the school year. found 
her typical room college 
girl, room she occupied alone, with 
its couch bed and desk 
shelves. She walked everywhere 
about the long corridors with per- 
fect sense direction, making calls 
upon her neighbors the Hall. 
every way she has entered whole- 
heartedly into the undergraduate 
life great university and the 
benefits which have come her 
from the years study are manifest 
the charm her speech and the 
poise her manner. 

Speaking her plans for the fu- 
ture, Miss Bierman said: want 
teach, but realize the difficulties 
schools for seeing pupils. What 
would particularly like teach 
speech correction. 

“We are careful our appearance, 
choose becoming styles, and dress 
the features bewitching ways that 
may appeal our spectators. 
Rose-tinted cheeks, marcelled locks, 
smart apparel, flashy ties, and 
fact, all external adornments lose 
their alluring qualities when they 
betray muffled high-pitched, rau- 
cous strident voices. owe 
ourselves well our auditors 
overcome rapidly possible 
the disagreeable peculiarities the 
voice.” 
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Speech Improvement for Blind Children 


Mary BIERMAN* 


LIND children, more than any 

other group perhaps, depend 

upon hearing for their speech 
impressions. Since they cannot see 
the action the speech organs, they 
develop language which found- 
their auditory interpretations 
the sounds which their associates 
make. For this reason impor- 
tant that they put touch with 
teachers who possess distinct and 
correct enunciation well res- 
onant speaking voice. 

Speech specialists who are trained 
develop habits good forms 
communication intelligently 
teach the sounds and their positions. 
Such teaching will eliminate the 
probability the formation un- 
desirable speech manners. These 
teachers understand the workings 
the speech mechanism and 
easier for them teach the produc- 
tion sounds. 

ally interested agreeable means 
speaking. experience with 
our blind children have encoun- 
tered innumerable victims with 
marked speech defects. These 
youngsters can play beautifully 
the piano, organ, etc., produce ex- 
quisite pieces handwork, but they 
cannot utter single phrase which 
would true the sounds con- 
tains. Some them retain the fool- 
ish baby prattle which encour- 
aged their well-meaning but ig- 
norant family; others manifest 
pronounced functional inactivity 
the tongue (which inclined 
the laziest member neglect it) 
and unfortunate number are lisp- 


*Blind 


ers stutterers. all these in- 
stances there apparent physi- 
cal derangement. While listening 
the children’s anecdotes have 
tried diagnose the speech difficul- 
ty, and have concluded that errone- 
ous impressions and incorrect audi- 
tory images were primarily respon- 
sible. These speech defects can 
overcome creating the children 
desire speak well. This not 
difficult task, for soon have 
encouraged children want 
share their ideas, they immediately 
make attempt speak forcibly 
and clearly. Their attempts would 
fruitful they were acquainted 
with the positions the speech or- 
gans the formation the conso- 
nants and vowels. They learn 
realize that slovenly speech habits 
will militate strongly against their 
social business success. Hence 
they want taught speak 
with clearness, force, spontaneity 
and precision. 

helping children eradicate 
disagreeable speech habits re- 
placed pleasant ones, would 
suggest that they interviewed 
individually and their level. This 
will enable the speech teacher se- 
cure the child’s confidence, under- 
stand this point view and study 
his real needs. Children with com- 
plicated defects should receive 
cial daily attention. The rest may 
managed groups six more 
the case may be. After arrang- 


ing the lispers one group, the 
stutterers another, and on, 
would proceed minister careful 
treatment consisting exercises 
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SPEECH IMPROVEMENT FOR BLIND CHILDREN 


Mary Bierman has received Master’s Degree from Colum- 
bia University, living Whittier Hall. She writing 
Braille writer, the dictation Miss Brown 


which would induce relaxation and 
elasticity through the body well 
the speech mechanism. can 
only achieve results when the entire 
machine ease and the various 
organs are liberated perform their 
assigned functions. 

Every human being, provided, 
course, his mental faculties and 
speech mechanism are intact, can 
learn speak agreeable man- 
ner. can taught enunciate 
clearly that his consonants are 
“crisp and telling” and his vowels 
melodious. can acquire the stan- 
dard means pronunciation free 
from exotic provincialisms speech. 


can trained liberate himself 
from tendencies lisp, stutter, use 
baby talk, from the monotonous 
mode speaking. can build 
the natural instrument exercis- 
ing its component parts and make 
proper use them. 

cannot over-emphasize the 
value instrument which will 
produce efficacious results, results 
which are durable and will insure 
everlasting success every field 
activity. For those who are 
bereft sight, vitally impor- 
tant that perfect every other 
power granted us, especially the 
power expression. 
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tients often yearn for maga- 

zines and 
when their appetites begin quick- 
en, for crackers and chewing gum 
and what not. for doctors and 
nurses, they are sure welcome 
chance get candy new peri- 
odical for their few leisure minutes. 


This why expect make 
success our newest venture 
employing blind people opening 
two sundry stands Cleveland hos- 
these stands patients, 
visitors, nurses, doctors may all pro- 
cure newspapers, magazines, toilet 
articles, packaged candy, wafers, 
pretzels, potato chips, fruit, and to- 
bacco all kinds. Now here 
chance for the employment blind 
people who are unfitted for other 
types work—those who are not 
artisans, nor yet can they out 
the business world and compete 
with seeing people. 


course—make mistake—the 
choice person for this kind 
job very ticklish one. must 
neat and clean personal ap- 
pearance first all. The white 
jacket the white uniform must 
just crisp and immaculate 
that any doctor nurse who 
visits the stand. must have 
pleasant manner and able 
make suitable suggestions for par- 
needs. And still 


more important, must intelli- 
gent enough run small stand 
this kind business-like fashion. 


Stands Hospitals 


JEANNETTE HAMILTON JEWELL 
Assistant Secretary, Cleveland Society for the Blind 


Our two stands which have 
set Cleveland are still em- 
bryo, but feel, and the two 
hospitals feel, that have good 
start and that the experiment will 
very definite benefit all 
those concerned—the hospital, the 
blind person operating the stand, 
and our organization which con- 
stantly looking for new fields em- 
ployment. fact, things are com- 
ing along well that are dick- 
ering with several other hospitals 
the city who think they might 
like the same kind service. 
going easier get new 
stands each time establish suc- 
cessful one. 


appreciate the preliminary 
work which has been necessary 
open this new field and the tre- 
mendous amount missionary 
work has taken, will neces- 
sary tell you little about the 
Cleveland situation and the partic- 
ular difficulties have encountered 
here. 


the first place, many you 
will say—Why all this fuss about 
stands? have lots them op- 
erated blind people right our 
streets. Why waste energy trying 
get inside the hospitals when the 
chances are you can have stand 
right outside with trouble all? 
Such not the case here. Cleveland 
has city ordinance which forbids 
stands any kind its streets. 
This, you can readily see, compli- 


: 


STANDS HOSPITALS 


cates the problem once. Every 
stand must private property. 


Again, there business organi- 
zation here known the Factory 
Stores Company whose sole aim 
get just such concessions 
have been trying for. This pertains 
more course the factory stands 
which have been working for 
the last five years. But this com- 
pany engaged perfectly le- 
gitimate business and they are will- 
ing pay good money the par- 
ticular firm involved for the use 
such concession. Now, course, 
our men are position pay 
any rent whatever, and fighting 
such local conditions feel quite 
proud think that have eleven 
stands operating today city fac- 
tories. 


However, this does very definitely 
limit our activities factories, and 
was for this reason that 
evolved the idea such service 
the hospitals. Our first stand was 
opened Mt. Sinai Hospital six 
months ago. The hospital authori- 
ties turned over small, un- 
used room the second floor which 
has worked out excellently for the 
purpose, athough, course, space 
the lobby much preferred. 
Abe Kendall, the blind man who 
runs this shop, has named the 
“Sweet Shoppe” and has neat little 
sign hanging outside his door. 
carries complete stock candy, 
tobacco, magazines, newspapers, 
and many miscellaneous items. 
also carries service whereby flow- 
ers may ordered through his shop, 


although himself has none 
stock. 


Mr. Frank Chapman, director 
Mt. Sinai, has been good enough 
give letter his attitude 
towards the venture, excerpt 
from which follows: 


“The success such enter- 
prise dependent very large 
measure the personality the 
individual assigned the job, and 
upon his willingness conform 
good institutional practice, and his 
ability ingratiate himself the 
minds and hearts not only the 
patients the hospital but the per- 
mind that such enterprise can 
made successful and have very 
definite beneficial value the insti- 
tution, provided the individual the 
institution will recognize certain limi- 
tations, such withholding sale 
candies and the like patients 
restricted diets and situations 
comparable type.” 


And incidentally, Mr. Chapman’s 
last point extremely important 
one brought out the matter 
hospital stands. Patients 
diet have watched most care- 
fully they are apt procure for- 
bidden food which will harmful. 


Our second stand has been op- 
eration for only two weeks the 
time this written. located 
City Hospital, one the largest in- 
stitutions its kind the country. 
Employees alone number 800 and 
the patients about 1,000. The stand 
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carrying the same line 
goods the Mt. Sinai one, with the 
prospect putting ice cream and 
soft drinks before hot weather sets 
in. have ideal location 
the entrance the administration 
building through which every per- 
son coming into the hospital must 
pass. And, too early 
make any predictions, every cir- 
cumstance our favor and 
are expecting this one our 
most successful ventures. 


Mr. Macmillan, the superinten- 
dent, who has been most co-opera- 
tive from the start, issued bulletin 
all the various buildings the 
grounds and has also made many 
helpful suggestions. The stand 
opened o’clock the morning 
and closes 6:30 p.m. present 
operated one blind woman, 
Carrie Tafel, but are expecting 
put blind man who formerly 
operated small store, her part- 
ner. 


This whole matter employment 
for the blind such very impor- 
tant and complex one that any new 
field endeavor welcomed eager- 
ly. Enough emphasis cannot 
placed correct placement, how- 
ever. much depends the per- 
son being carefully chosen the 
employer will throw his hands 
disgust and that particular place 
will closed forever opening 
any blind person, while, mat- 
ter fact, the only reason for fail- 
ure was the wrong person the 
wrong job. 


And let say right here that no- 
where have exercised more care 
than the matter our stands, 
both hospital and factory. This as- 
sertion borne out the fact that 
with two three exceptions our 
original placements still hold and 
the men have made good their 
jobs. They are rendering service 
the plant institution they are 
and they are earning living. 


How Teach History Seeing Students 


(Continued from page 22) 


blind men and women all over the 
country. said before, takes 
harder work for the blind suc- 
ceed than would take for them 
they had good eyes; but the joy 
success measured the bar- 
riers which must met and 
broken down. 

have tried all life live 
normally possible. the only 
blind person town, and have 
passed whole life among the 


seeing. believe the blind should 
cultivate the companionship the 
seeing more, and should forget 
themselves they are blind, thus mak- 
ing the seeing forget it, too. Cer- 
tainly, there are limitations which 
should not magnified the 
blind whose biggest task life 
convince the seeing that blind- 
ness, though inconvenience, 
insuperable hindrance success. 
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HOW TEACH PUPILS WHO CAN SEE 


These young athletes are students the Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
More and more schools for the blind are emphasizing athletic sports. 


How Teach Pupils Who Can See 


(Continued from page 21) 


cessfully complete college 
course should able follow the 
teaching profession. the blind 
can become capable lawyers and 
successful business men, some 
have, seems that there 
are those among who could 
equally successful teachers the 
sighted. 

the following any line 
work which the blind are com- 
peting with the seeing, they must 
realize that they have many diffi- 
culties overcome before they are 
placed equal basis with their 
fellow competitors. All employers 
appreciate workers who show 
willingness service. The 


blind person must attempt sur- 
pass the average whenever pos- 
sible, and she should take every 
opportunity show any ability 
talent she possesses. all schools 
there are duties other than class- 
room work that must performed 
every teacher. During the first 
two years was the Anna Head 
School, felt that should like 
greater assistance there, and 
the beginning the last year, 
volunteered play the piano for 
the Chapel exercises. have enjoyed 
the work and hope sincerely that 
shall more service the 
School during the coming year 
every possible way. 


The Physician’s Relation the Blind 


Fox, M.D., LL.D. 
Address Delivered the Philadelphia Educational Week for the Blind 


THE entire field health 

other branch which the 
relation between cause and effect 
well understood and the methods 
prevention are definite and 
dependable the division con- 
cerned with the maintenance the 
eyesight. The knowledge the 
factors leading the impairment 
the sight and the means preven- 
tion not only reliable and de- 
pendable but readily accessible. 
For some strange reason those most 
concerned with this knowledge 
deem something foreign and 
unessential their lives, and even 
uninteresting from purely abstract 
difficult subject which arouse 
more than passing interest. 

The philanthropic societies that 
have elected this field work 
deserve great credit for their accom- 
plishments the face the almost 
universal apathy that confronts 
them. few hundred blind soldiers 
our midst awakens sympathetic 
response, but the presence 9,000 
blind civilians within the borders 
our great Commonwealth 
cepted commonplace affair. 

The 
entered into this perennial campaign 
for the conservation the eyesight 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm 
and has not 
preached its precepts but has prac- 
tised its principles their daily 
routine. The great damage the eyes 
newly born children have sus- 


tained from infection with the 
gonococcus was appreciated many 
years ago physicians and the 
Crede method prevention where- 
cent solution silver nitrate (or 
other approved agent like charac- 
ter) placed the eye immediately 
after birth, was devised, and made 
obligatory many our states. 
This has prevented the spread 
the disease considerable degree, 
but the disease itself, 
ren adults, when does 
exist, still the terrible devastating 
affection always was. is, there- 
fore, very essential that relax 
our vigilance not one trifle, since the 
damage occasions irreparable. 

regard the child emerging 
from its infancy, the medical pro- 
fession can well point with pride 
the accomplishments the devel- 
opment vision eyes which 
would otherwise have become blind 
termed “amblyopia exanopsia.” 
definite proportion children come 
into this world handicapped with 
high errors refraction one eye, 
the other being comparatively nor- 
mal that respect, least ap- 
proaching the normal average. 
from three five years age, 
when accommodation and coordina- 
tion the extraocular muscles be- 
gin assume that degree per- 
fection that makes our civilization 
tolerable, such eye unequal 
the stress and turns in. Precision 
methods objective examination 
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make possible the correction such 


defects and return the derelict or- 
gan its full function with the de- 
velopment the latent vision which 
otherwise would have been sup- 
pressed. 

The strain upon the growing 
child and his eyes not sufficiently 
appreciated educators and the 
child attending school 
quently develop host reflex 
disturbances and, times, obvious 
disorders its general health 
directly traceable ocular fatigue, 
even the absence pronounced 
errors refraction frank inco- 
ordination the extraocular mus- 
cles. the presence errors 
refraction, that say, errors that 
may corrected the wearing 
glasses, graver changes may take 
place, especially these strains are 
permitted exist subsequent the 
devitalizing infections. After diph- 
theria, influenza, and typhoid fever, 
the muscles are especially weak, 
particularly after diphtheria when 
temporary palsy the function 
rare. 

Myopia, nearsightedness, 
which has been said one 
the outstanding handicaps our 
civilization, may develop such 
weakened individuals 
jected undue continuous applica- 
tion near work. Prompt recogni- 
tion and the proper correction 
with glasses frequently prevent its 
progress. Progressive myopia the 
term applied the condition where 
the nearsightedness increases 
remarkable rate until the patient 
not only restricted very small 
visual area, but may the subject 


destructive conditions the im- 
portant elements the eye. 

Myopia, nearsightedness, 
seldom attribute the aborig- 
ines, and cannot but view with 
some degree alarm its appearance 
among our North American Indians, 
especially the Creeks, since they 
have come within the influence 
our civilization. 

Childhood means the care- 
free period our lives that many 
writers would have believe. All 
sorts dangers surround during 
this period. have learned the 
natural susceptibility youngsters 
scarlet fever and diphtheria prior 
their tenth year, but the dangers 
subsequent nutritional disturb- 
ances are not well known ap- 
preciated. Ulcers the cornea, 
while due specific causes 
definite proportion cases, may 
also result from improper feeding. 
the period following the war, 
Germany, thousands children dis- 
played corneal conditions incident 
fat deficiency. Such cases, 
milder form, occur our midst all 
the time, and result impairment 
vision due the irremediable 
scars that result from the ulceration 
and destruction corneal tissue. 
Such cases are denied the advan- 
tages the training schools for the 
blind and have great difficulty 
maintaining headway the ordi- 
nary schools. Special classes must 
provided for such cases. 

The dangerous games child- 
hood likewise are not given due 
consideration. The game known 
different sections “pussy,” 
“peggy,” “cit-cat,” and “cat” results 


the loss many eyes every year. 
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The air rifle and the cartridge rifle 
and pistol likewise cannot too 
strongly condemned, yet parents 
exist that purchase such playthings 
for their boys with easy con- 
science, little realizing the potential 
danger that attend their poor judg- 
ment. regrettable that im- 
pression can made upon these 
individuals save after some terrible 
mutilating accident has occurred. 

For the last twenty-five years 
more the activities the Federal 
Government have been concerned 
with measures directed towards the 
prevention the importation the 
disease called trachoma from foreign 
shores. These have been successful. 
The local authorities the sea- 
board cities have cooperated that 
these sections the affection has 
been eradicated from the white 
population. The foci discovered 
from time time the schools, 
jails, and other institutions, well 
the extreme rural communities 
have been isolated the United 
States Public Health Service and 
rendered innocuous. 

But our Indian population the 
disease has obtained such foothold 
have given the United States 
Indian Bureau considerable concern. 
However, intensive campaign has 
been undertaken whereby the exact 
extent this disease has been de- 
termined and the active cases given 
radical treatment, with the result 
that the situation promises 
well hand within short time. 
This has entailed providing uniform 
instruction the physicians and 
attendants upon the Indians, that 
the disease its various manifesta- 


tions could promptly recognized 
before destructive changes had taken 
place. Anyone may readily diagnose 
trachoma its late stages, but this 
advantage the poor vic- 
tim with scarred corneae and irre- 
mediable loss vision. The technic 
the operation employed the 
great trachoma centers Europe 
has been taught these surgeons 
the Indian service with great 
benefit the Indian population, 
and the despair those that like 
find fault with governmental 
activities. 

The disease trachoma little 
known this generation among the 
lay population that difficult 
bring them realization what 
terrible affliction is. Egypt 
and India, well Palestine, 
Russia and Poland, scourge 
little proportions and not only 
invalids its victims the discharge 
and distress the eyes, but the 
irremediable blindness leaves 
its wake. Nearly every country 
Europe and Asia has trachoma 
population among its poor 
little proportions. is, therefore, 
incumbent upon see that our 
own Indian not placed such 
dependent position. Likewise there 
possibility that their infection 
may distributed among the ad- 
joining white population. The 
thought recently circulated that the 
disease may due some 
tional disturbance variation 
diet absurdity from clinical 
standpoint and now proven 
error the bacteriological 
investigations Noguchi and his 
associates. 


Success With Poultry 


ROM Idaho comes the story 

man who met the emergency 

sudden blindness going 

into the poultry business. His suc- 

cess shown the poultry houses 

below. course poultry raising 

was given him school for the 
blind. 

Left blind influenza, the out- 
look for useful citizenship was 
rather dark for Fred Robinson 
Sagle, little town near Sandpoint, 
Idaho. life uselessness faced 
him, for was not trained. State 
vocational rehabilitationists found 
him “just sittin’ still.” 

The first thing that happened 
him was education blind stu- 
dent. was enrolled the Idaho 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Gooding, where received edu- 
cation provided for blind students 
and learned read Braille and 
operate typewriter. the same 


time was given instruction the 
poultry industry. Sufficient money 
was raised buy pullets from the 
University Idaho. large lum- 
ber company sold him enough lum- 
ber, wholesale, build up-to- 
date poultry house. Now mak- 
ing good because enthusiastic 
and hard worker. 

Many blind people have found 
poultry raising profitable business 
and some them have been unusu- 
ally successful. Without sight they 
learn cull birds, identifying them 
the texture the plumage. 
Some months ago the Poultry Trib- 
une printed article about blind 
man, George Hagopian, Wren- 
tham, Massachusetts, and former 
pupil Perkins Institution, who 
the proprietor the Red Bird farm, 
paying poultry proposition. This 
article was reprinted the Outlook 
September, 1925. 


These are Mr. Robinson’s poultry houses Sagle, Idaho. 


Hens 


require much attention but reward those who give them. 
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Anniversary Exercises New York Institute 


NCE four years the New 
York Institute for the Educa- 
tion the Blind, Pelham 

Parkway, New York City, its 
Anniversary Exercises, makes dem- 
onstration its pupils’ work lit- 
erary studies. was said one 
the pupils taking part the Ex- 
ercises March and 29, address- 
ing the large audiences present 
these two occasions: 

“It our custom each year 
our Anniversary Exercises 
show something the work 
the school which goes from 
day day throughout the year. 
ing attempt show every- 
thing one occasion, each 
department stressed turn. 
Last year demonstrated mu- 
sic, the year before manual 
training, and this year in- 
tend show something our 
literary work.” 


The stage was set represent 
schoolroom and pupil after pupil 
was called exhibit some phase 
the literary work, beginning with 
reading tiny boy who used the 
primer, followed reading from 
book with which older boy was 
familiar, and then reading new mat- 
ter “at sight” more advanced 
pupil; writing both with the Braille 
slate and stylus and with typewrit- 
er; and finally work both written 
and mental the Regents’ class 
arithmetic. 


The student who described the 


work the literary department 
said: 


“The New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind 
like other schools that 
comes under the jurisdiction 
the University the State 
New York, commonly known 
the State Board Regents. All 


Rip Van Winkle returns from his long sleep greet the villagers Sleepy Hollow 
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‘ 


Daniel Webster gives oration, “Liberty and Knowledge.” Both 
figures are students the New York Institute for the Blind. 


subjects are studied accord- 
ance with the syllabus issued 
from Albany. allowances 
are made and exactly the same 
ered for examination any 
school for seeing pupils. 

pupil entering school 
the age seven enters the be- 
ginners’ class and progresses 
until has passed Regents’ ex- 
aminations seven subjects, 
when awarded Regents’ 
preliminary certificate. the 
high school department all sub- 
jects are available the stu- 
dent, which will enable him 
obtain diploma from the Re- 
gents and thus qualify for col- 
lege entrance.” 

interesting, this connec- 
tion, know that within the last 
eight years some eight pupils who 
have received their training the 
Institute have gone college. 

Most interesting moving tableaux 


from American literature followed 
the demonstrations, showing how 
sympathetic study great master- 
pieces may made more valuable 
dramatic representation. These 
were three: the first showing the re- 
turn Rip Van Winkle from his 
long sleep the mountains and his 
reception crowd the villag- 
ers, Irving’s story being read 
Braille one the students; the 
second tableau was dramatization 
“The Raven” Edgar Allan Poe 
read backstage one pupil and ac- 
companied appropriate music; 
the third and last the tableaux 
was declamation Daniel Web- 
ster’s speech entitled “Liberty and 
Knowledge” and his prophecy 
great future for his country, exem- 
plified the Statue Liberty en- 
lightening the world seen against 
the skyline lower New York. The 
statue was well represented one 
the pupils, while another de- 
claimed the speech Webster. 
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Alice Lane 


March Miss Alice Lane, 
another one our devoted teachers, 
died. She had consecrated her 
working days—33 years—to the 
girls the lower school. She was 
born teacher, normally trained; 
and her subjects were children who 
had been enjoying kindergarten 
influences. Though her pupils al- 
ways excelled reading, writing, 
expression and number, also 
modeling, games and gymnastics, 
and the love nature, her tuition 
was chiefly apparent their good 
manners. 


Miss Lane was not content 
teach the nine months the year; 
the summer vacation seemed her 
interminable. for many years 
she talked having camp for 
those the girls who most needed 
that sort thing. Finally 1916 
she hired old house village 
pond and there kept her little fam- 
ily twelve, three months, un- 
til school opened again. Friends 
helped her, course; and nominal 
weekly board was paid for those 
girls who were state wards. But 
the expense gradually ate away 
much her own savings. Even 
she steadily refused let the kin- 
dergarten more than meet the 
rent. This camp which she named 
Serdelo (service, democracy, love) 
she carried eleven seasons. She 
always had girl helper and some- 
times grown-up one; but much 
the time she herself did the simple 
cooking, her girls doing all the other 
housework. Conducting this camp 
she insisted was not work but de- 
light. And those her friends and 


relatives who understood, believe 
that when she fully realized 1927 
that because failing health she 
could longer teach her dear chil- 
dren, life had further interest for 
her and death came relief. 


ALLEN. 


William Perry 


William Perry, practicing at- 
torney New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, since 1897, senior member 
the law firm Perry, Jenney and 
Potter, died February 28, following 
illness several months. Mr. 
Perry suffered shock few months 
ago, and death was due its com- 
plications. 


Mr. Perry had been blind virtu- 
ally all his life, due injury 
July celebration when was seven. 
result this injury practi- 
cally lost the use both his eyes. 
Despite this handicap, Mr. Perry 
made remarkable progress stu- 
dent, and while Amherst, won his 
Phi Beta Kappa key. Mr. Perry 
taught for year the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind and was 
instructor for two years the fam- 
ily Senator Keenie Connecti- 
cut. the same time was pre- 
paring himself for his bar examina- 
tions. Through the entire course 
the Harvard law school Mr. Perry 
had “A,” the highest mark, and 
graduated “cum laude.” his bar 
examination 1897 was not quite 
his best. Thinking that the ex- 
amination was oral, did 
not bring his typewriter, and had 
dictate younger brother not 
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versed technical legalities. But 
despite this handicap passed the 
highest examination. 


Mr. Perry began the practice 
law New Bedford, first associated 
partnership with Mayhew 
Hitch, now judge probate this 
county. Soon after this became 
senior member the law firm 
which had continued the present 
date. Soon after beginning the prac- 
tice law New Bedford, Mr. 
Perry became prominently identified 
with municipal politics. was 
experienced debater, student 
government, and sought and won 
election the City Council 1900, 
1901, 1902 and 1903. this service 
the Common Council Mr. Perry 
became the recognized leader the 
opposition Mayor Charles Ash- 
ley. This won him the place City 
Solicitor the administration 
Mayor Thomas Thompson 1906. 
This concluded Mr. Perry’s politica! 
activities, though continued 
interested student public affairs. 
devoted himself increasing 
law practice, and the bar won 
the respect his associates. was 
necessary for some member his 
firm accompany him the courts 
when appeared advocate, 
but the courtroom showed re- 
markable insight into cases hand. 


Blind people may well point with 
pride the accomplishments this 
sightless lawyer who was recog- 
nized such useful member 
the community which lived. 


Charles Brown 


Captain Charles Brown, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, trustee 


the Foundation, died March 
6th, after seven weeks’ illness. 
was seventy years age. 


Captain Brown was born New- 
buryport, Massachusetts. went 
sea the age and was tor 
some years the service the 
Chinese Merchants Steamship Navi- 
gation Company. Later was 
command for six years Amer- 
ican vessel engaged the Australia 
and China trade. 


Captain Brown was President 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. became director the 
Pittsburgh Branch the Federal 
Reserve Bank soon after its forma- 
tion. was also Chairman the 
Directors the Brown-Graves 
Company, and director the 
Mellon National Bank and the Fi- 
delity Title and Trust Company. 


Training Course For 
Home Teachers 


judged the employment 
its graduates, the course for the 
training Home Teachers Over- 
brook has proved decided success. 
All its graduates are employed, 
and positions are waiting for the 
two young women now completing 
the course. Those who have come 
contact with their work com- 
mend these young women for the 
excellence their preparation and 
service. Are there not other young 
women who wish prepare for this 
worthwhile profession? so, ap- 
ply Principal Burritt, 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street 
New York City 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum 


Please send promptly notice change address, 
giving both old and new; always state whether the 
change temporary permanent. 


JUNE, 1928 


Dr. Dow’s Dream Realized 


Mr. Charles Huhtala, the Min- 
nesota School for the Blind, writ- 
ing the Outlook Dr. James 
Dow, says that was one the 
great desires his active life that 
the A.A.I.B. meet Minnesota. 
suggests that when this organiza- 
tion comes Faribault June 
this year, the members will have 
opportunity pay tribute his 
memory and work. Besides the brief 
biography Dr. Dow which pub- 
lished this number the Out- 
look, there short article about 
his work Edward Allen the 
June, 1926, Outlook and tribute 
the 1926 Biennial Report the 
Minnesota School for the Blind. 


Time Harmon Award 


Extended 


The closing date the Harmon 
Award Contest has been extended 
August 3lst. page this 
issue the Outlook Miss Helen 
Harmon reports upon some 
the returns this opportunity of- 
fered blind people 
friends. 


Blazing the Trail 


this, the June issue the Out- 
look, the month class days and 
commencements, present articles 
three successful blind teachers. 
Two them are teaching col- 
leges, and one private school 
for girls. All have pupils who can 
see. Besides these stories ex- 
perience another. the story 
twenty-two year old blind girl 
who has just received Master’s 
Degree from Columbia University. 
She, too, wants teach. an- 
other page this issue ad- 
vertisement two Kansas young 
men without sight who also desire 
become teachers. the March 
graphed cap and gown pleaded 
for chance teach. 


That blind teachers are successful 
great argument favor those 
who have not yet had trial. Mr. 
Guyton has taught the same col- 
lege for fourteen years. connec- 
tion with the death William 
Perry New Bedford, blind law- 
yer, there has come the editor 
story his teaching days pri- 
vate tutor which won him chance 
Harvard. The Senator, 
whose son taught, said him, 
prefer ability eye-sight.” 


These blind people who have 
proven that the teaching profession 
possible beyond the limits 
schools for the blind have blazed 
trail for those who come after them. 
They have given these young 
job-seekers forceful argument 
pleading their cause before ques- 
tioning school boards. has been 
done! 


THE FIRST 


THE FIRST FULFILMENT 


With heartfelt gratitude the friends who have 
made this achievement possible, the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind announces the attainment the first 


half million its prospective $2,000,000 Helen Keller 
Fund. 


Four years ago Helen Keller set forth campaign 
raise $2,000,000 Endowment behalf the Foun- 
dation. From the Atlantic the Pacific coasts, from 
the Canadian the Mexican borders, she carried her 
uplifting message the needs and problems our 
nation’s blind population. She told the activities al- 
ready under way the Foundation for the relief 
these needs and the relation these problems. The 
response was sympathetic and generous. 


Innumerable small gifts toward the Fund assured 
our Trustees that the interest our project was wide- 
spread; that valuable moral well helpful finan- 
cial support, nation-wide character was lending 
strength our undertaking. 


Gradually these first gifts were added others. 
Impressed with the scope the Foundation’s activities 
and the permanent necessity for our work, about year 
ago Mr. John Rockefeller, Jr., generously gave 
$50,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s gift was accompanied 
tentative promise further contribution when the 
Fund should have reached half million. 


This generous proffer brought forth 
pledges from number our Trustees: from Mr, Felix 
Warburg $50,000; from Mr. Migel $50,000; from 
Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., $10,000. these were added 
liberal pledges from other humanely interested friends. 


The inspiring message Helen Keller published 
the March “Outlook” and winged personally her 
friends, brought many heartening responses, until now 
the American Foundation for the Blind has the profound 
gratification thanking its many faithful friends for this 
first fulfillment its endeavors and hopes. 
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Tribute Mrs. Gage 


the presence representatives 
the French army and navy and 
the Military Governor Paris, Mrs. 
Homer Gage, one the Trustees 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, was made officer the 
Legion Honor last March. 


impressive ceremony the 
American Embassy Court, Justicien 
Clasy praised Mrs. Gage for her 
generosity French charities. She 
has been President the American 
Committee for Fatherless Children 
France and President the Fra- 
ternity Franco-American. 


Inter-School Spelling Contest 


The Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction the Blind met the 
Connecticut School first spell- 
ing contest between schools, and 
very close margin met also defeat. 


The pronouncer, Mr. Bug- 
bee, Superintendent Schools 
West Hartford, had prepared list 
eight hundred words from the 
Spaulding and Miller Speller, which 
used both schools. This list 
having been exhausted, other words 
were selected spell down the re- 
maining contestants. 


When only eight minutes the 
two-hour limit remained, there were 
left two girls, one from each school, 
complete the contest. Finally, the 
Overbrook girl misspelled the word 
and upon the correct 
spelling the Hartford pupil, great 
cheers arose from the Connecticut 
school pupils, who made much 
their champion. 


The Overbrook group had most 
delightful visit Hartford and also 
the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind which they 
visited their way Connecticut. 


Principals, teachers, and students 
were most cordial their reception 
the Overbrook visitors, sparing 
effort make the occasion 
memorable one. 


The result the contest cannot 
measured words, but the bene- 
fit derived from the competition 
meant great deal, and while Over- 
brook did not come back crowned 
with laurels they felt that was 
hard fought battle and glorious 
defeat. 


Outlooks Wanted 


The request for back numbers 
the Outlook published the last 
issue this magazine brought 
response most gratifying the Li- 
brarian. There are still missing 
numbers needed the Foundation 
and they can found, and sent 
the Library, they will highly 
valued. list copies desired fol- 
lows: 


Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


Vol. 


Nos. and 
Nos. and 


13, No. 
14, No. 
16, Nos. and 
No. 


Weeks for 


Pittsburgh Week for the Blind 


The Fifth 
Week for the Blind was held April 
17th, 18th, and 19th, 1928, the 
Wabash Building, where each the 
four preceding annual weeks were 
held. The Wabash Building ex- 
ceptionally well adapted for this 
purpose, requiring artificial 
adornment. 


Mrs. William MaClay Hall, very 
well known Pittsburgh, was gen- 
eral chairman, and notwithstanding 
the fact that she had many duties 
her hands, including the Presidency 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Asso- 
ciation and that the Twentieth 
Century Club, she found time 
carry the Week for the Blind 
magnificent conclusion. Although 
the proceeds this Fifth Annual 
Week were not equal figures 
that 1927, the educational pub- 
licity estimated very much great- 
than ever heretofore. The First 
Week being represented the fig- 
ure (1), the second would repre- 
sented (2), the third (3), the 
fourth (9), and the fifth, the one 
just passed, (7). From these fig- 
ures you can gather the growing 
popularity this annual event, and 
when you know that the proceeds 
this year were approximately 
$32,000.00 cash sales receipts, 
cash for tearoom, and charge order 
yet delivered, you will grasp 
still further the educational sales 
value this campaign. 


While this event called Week 
for the Blind, focused three 
days known Catholic Day, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant Day, and can- 


the Blind 


not many years this rate be- 
fore every man, woman and child 
the vicinity Pittsburgh will 
understand what the needs our 
blind people are, and what great 
need there for preventing unnec- 
essary blindness. 


LATIMER. 


Brooklyn Week for the Blind 


The annual Week for the Blind was 
held the 160th Infantry Armory, 
Brooklyn, from April 30th May 
3rd. 


Fourteen years ago two small 
stores Montague Street the first 
Week for the Blind sale was held, 
the returns being little over $1,000. 
Each year since that date larger 
number people have become in- 
terested this great charity and 
1928 over two hundred churches 
and clubs conducted tearoom 
connection with the sale. 


Twenty-five blind men and wo- 
men demonstrated the various crafts 
the blind, and the total returns 
were $45,000. 


The great success this Week 
for the Blind has encouraged other 
cities follow the same policy and 
from their attempts have come re- 
ports great interest the city 
populations with appreciation the 
fact that the blind are longer 
group helpless dependents, but 
men and women with normal inter- 
ests, courageously overcoming 
cruel handicap. 


HENEVER the Harmon 
Foundation announces one 
our awards for constructive 
and creative achievement (and this 
was especially true the Awards 
for the Blind), situation arises 
which causes great deal con- 
cern. Immediately upon reading 
this “philanthropic organization” 
which dispensing money for vari- 
ous experiments social better- 
ment, people begin see the 
solution their own particular 
problem. Each one interprets our 
motives terms himself, 
wants not what are trying 
give the world whole, but some 
sort individual assistance for him- 
self alone. are expected 
“all things all men.” 

Someone says, “The Harmon 
Foundation has lot money, 
ness.” Another feels that since 
are New York, should have 
trouble selling his manu- 
scripts, paintings, anything 
else happens interested in. 
third sure that the gift few 
dollars will buy coat which turn 
will help him get job. fourth 
has plan for the abolishment 
floods, and suggests that bring 
the attention the President. 
fifth has invented remarkable 
new type garter, and would like 
have the Foundation help him get 
the patents. And on, each one 
interpreting the awards not they 
stand, concrete and definite thing, 
but rather terms their own 
need. isn’t that they don’t ap- 
prove the awards. Most them 


The Harmon Foundation Awards 


HELEN HARMON 


are most enthusiastic, but for 
themselves, they want, the slang 
expression aptly puts it, “some- 
thing else again.” 

like our awards. 
worked hard over them, and 
think they fit the need pretty neat- 
ly. know the idea practical 
because have tried before. And 
have the best advice that such 
organizations the American 
Foundation for the Blind can give 
us. even fussed lot over 
the final form the announcement. 
But soon that announcement 
came out were inundated, not 
with material within the scope 
the awards, but with suggestions for 
other ways which might 
spend our money. 

Now, after all, are business 
organization, only business 
the best methods helping people 
find happiness their own 
achievements, rather than selling 
bonds apartment houses. don’t 
know man who would into 
shoe store and ask for automo- 
bile, yet this organization has re- 
ceived requests that are just un- 
believable that! 

And feel like the shoe clerk. 
He’d gladly sell the man car, only 
doesn’t happen have one 
stock, and gladly help every- 
one who deserves it, and try out 
every good new scheme, only 
haven’t the equipment stock, 
neither the time, nor the money, nor 
the working staff. 

offer six groups awards 
blind people, men, women and chil- 
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dren throughout the country the 
hope that may reach out them 
and help them develop within them- 
selves the happiness that comes 
from work that well done and 
lives that are tune with the world. 
The six awards are classified fol- 
lows: 


Suggestions for future awards for 
the blind 


Achievements economic value 
Literature 


Progress the first two years 
blindness 


Participation home activities 


schools for the blind 


This the total extent the 
Harmon Foundation work for the 
blind. hope the awards will 
help everyone with 
come contact. But can’t want 
this merely the material helo 
that money can give. that were 
the case, the disappointment and 
discouragement those not win- 
ning would far overshadow the joy 
and satisfaction the few lucky 
ones. No. Our aim help peo- 
ple see the satisfaction having 
made sincere endeavor prove 
oneself worthy recognition, for 
the fight itself lies the true and last- 
ing reward. 

When man offers his son hun- 
dred dollars will refrain from 
not anxious merely stop the boy 
from smoking and see him win prize. 
trying encourage him gen- 
tly the formation good habits 
—self control trustworthiness 
health consciousness—perseverance. 


with the Harmon Foun- 
dation. When have given awards 
for various types outstanding ef- 
fort the past, have done 
always with this aim mind, and 
feel that the years on, and 
our work becomes definitely estab- 
lished, are really accomplishing 
the thing set out do. Perhaps 
some day the world will realize that 
the loser race may just 
worthy the winner, and even 
more so, considering his handicaps. 


Bessie Sinton Prize Contest 


Calvin Glover reports that the 
Bessie Sinton Prize Contest, an- 
nounced the December number 
the Outlook, has been extended 
until October first. Most the 
articles submitted have discussed 
the professional careers particu- 
lar blind persons, without throwing 
much light upon the general prob- 
lem rehabilitation. The purpose 
Miss Sinton offering these 
prizes was encourage more in- 
tensive study methods employed 
and results obtained workers for 
the adult blind. hoped that 
these articles will prepare the way 
for fruitful discussion program 
the thirteenth convention the 
American Association Workers 
for the Blind 1929. Experienced 
workers are urged enter the con- 
test, even though they may not 
interested the prizes. 


Communications should direct- 
the Bessie Sinton Prize Con- 
test, 1548 Central Parkway, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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Vacations Rest Haven 


Rest Haven, Monroe County, 
New York, will open its hospitable 
doors for the season 1928 June 
4th. For the past five summers, blind 
women and girls have been enter- 
tained for vacation periods guests 
the fine Colonial house especially 
adapted their comfort and con- 
venience. There spacious 
grounds, alluring grape arbors and 
motor launch nearby lake. 

Any blind woman desiring 
spend vacation this delightful 
environment may Rest 
Haven, One Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

The arrangement the groups 
for the summer 1928 follow: 

Group leaves New York June 
4th, returns June 22nd. 

Group leaves New York June 
25th, returns July 13th. 

Group leaves New York July 
16th, returns August 3rd. 

Group leaves New York August 
6th, returns August 24th. 

Group leaves New York August 
27th, returns September 14th. 

Group leaves New York Sep- 
tember 17th, returns October 5th. 


Life Insurance Salesmen 


The experience the eighty-five 
insurance salesmen reported our 
recent survey should potent 
antidote for all those workers with 
the blind who are jaded with com- 
promises and negatives. Here 
seem find job where the factor 
blindness need not deter one from 
what approximates normal and 
productive life. spite their 


so-called handicap, these men and 
women are competing with the 
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seeing upon equal terms pres- 
tige and accomplishment. 

have this recent letter from 
the Manager large Eastern in- 
surance organization: 

“From our observation and ex- 
perience this office (we have two 
totally blind men and 
about ten percent vision, who have 
been working with successfully 
for some time) would say that 
lack sight neither asset nor 
insurmountable barrier ca- 
reer this business. 

“In blind candidate for sales 
position with us, would look for 
the same qualities intelligence, 
sincerity, loyalty, enthusiasm and 
sales personality that would look 
for ordinarily. candidate had 
these qualities plus some satisfac- 
tory method learning and keep- 
ing familiar with rate manuals and 
other printed sales material well 
some plan which would enable 
him get about town readily, there 
reason why could not make 
normal progress. 

“Our blind salesmen here meas- 
ure every way high stand- 
ard character and ability and are 
thorough students life insur- 
ance any connected with the or- 
ganization.” 

The Foundation’s study insur- 
ance underwriting will available 
for distribution July first. 


The Research Department the Amer- 
ican Foundation has been asked make 
special study the status blind per- 
sons the field osteopathy. pos- 
sible that this investigation may some- 
what broadened and, therefore, the Direc- 
tor Research will greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving the names and addresses sight- 
less practitioners any branch manip- 
ulative rhysio-therapy. 


Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired 
for these pages. All manuscripts must the editor’s hands five weeks 
prior date publication. 


ISS Katherine Nicholson, 

the Syracuse Association 
Workers for the Blind, reports that 
aid getting parents the 
country send their children the 
Batavia School for the Blind has 
been social meetings which the 
parents blind children have met 
the children from Batavia during 
the summer vacations. having 
the children who have been 
school least year play with 
those who have not yet had instruc- 
tion, much good has been accom- 
plished and the way made easy for 
their study school where blind 
children are taught. This Associa- 
tion also reports much interest 
volunteer Braille transcribing. 


New York Association for 

the Blind holds annually meet- 
ing all the blind newsdealers 
New York. Legislation for the 
protection blind newsdealers 
being sought and the meeting the 
Lighthouse March this year 
was attended Mayor Walker and 
other prominent New York officials 
—who pledged themselves sup- 
port this legislation. 


STATE convention the blind 

was held Salt Lake City, 
Utah, April with attendance 
ninety. Committees were ap- 
pointed effect merger all 
associations the state into one or- 
ganization with the Utah Associa- 
tion nucleus, and report 
the advisability introducing re- 
lief law into the next session the 


legislature. The Utah 
Association for the Blind has voted 
publish quarterly bulletin ink 
print keep the isolated blind 
the state informed all matters 
interest them. felt that the 
paper will bind the blind more 
closely together and, being ink 
print, will also serve give seeing 
members the family the point 
view the members without sight. 


IXTEEN the sixty blind stu- 
dents the Colorado School for 
the Deaf and Blind made scholas- 
tic average least ninety per 
cent, with grade less than eighty 
evident English work 
school, two more boys have had 
poems and articles accepted and 
paid for national magazines. 
The Lions Clubs Colo- 
rado have again presented the 
school goodly number braille 
books, and another order its 
way. 


RS. Blanche Bieler Holmes has 

recently been appointed exec- 
utive secretary the Kansas City 
Association for the Blind. 
daughter, Miss Mary Virginia 
Obear, one the Junior League 
girls, selling the Colonial rugs 
made the Central Commission 
Jefferson City. The factory 1837 
Madison Avenue employs fifty blind 
men, and during the month May 
sold nine hundred dozen brooms 


and caned seven hundred and fifty 
chairs for the Board Education. 


Missouri School for the 

Blind reports demonstration 
school work all departments 
class from one the public schools, 
the sociology class Harris 
Teachers College, and sociology 
class from John Burroughs Country 
Day School. 


ESSE ANDERSON, 

dent the Idaho State School 
Gooding, Idaho, second 
place the baritone division the 
state musical contest for high school 
students, conducted Pocatello 
April. Anderson sang the test song, 
“Uncle Rome,” which was required 
all contestants, and chose “Three 
for Jack” his individual selection. 
Professor Theodore Kratt the 
University Idaho music depart- 
ment judged the contest. 


result the January Regents 
examinations the New York 
School for the Blind was accepted 
the State Education De- 
partment. This gives the teachers 
another record 100 per cent 
their accuracy rating papers. 
February 17th the Boy 
Scout troop gave public card party 
the school hospital. About 140 
guests attended and the net profits 
the party were over $80.00. This 
was applied the purchase new 
Scout uniforms with which the 
troop has recently been equipped. 
The Girl Scout troop under 
the leadership Captain Myra 
Morgan progressing rapidly 
scouting. The troop was registered 
1926 with scouts. There are 


now members, whom have 
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second class badges. During the 
past school year proficiency 
badges have been earned the 
girls follows: scholarship, 
healthwinner, first aide, music, 
canner. 


actively engaged 
the work exhibition and 
demonstration during Philadelphia’s 
Educational Week for the Blind. 
Large crowds each day watched 
the crocheting, 
running the sewing machine, play- 
ing cards, checkers and other games, 
visiting the tearoom with very evi- 
dent enjoyment; also listened 
their musical selections, recitations, 
reading braille, and thus, inciden- 
tally, learned the numerous school 
activities without taking time for 
visit, and were, moreover, unable 
resist desire stay yet little 
longer investigate the doings 
the adult blind. 


ADY CAMPBELL four 

other past and present teachers 
tesses, April, about sixty fel- 
low alumnae the Framingham 
Normal School. Lady Campbell 
wrote: “Our friends were interested 
all the classes and gained new 
idea the capabilities the blind.” 
April, four grammar 
school boys, worthy and clever 
plasticine map-making, with their 
geography teacher, Miss Pratt, re- 
turned the educational visit the 
Pelham Parkway group described 
the last Outlook. Traveling Miss 
Pratt’s Whippet they stopped both 
going and coming the Hartford 
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school, where they also took the 
Hartford-Overbrook spelling match. 
They were gone whole week, and 

Miss Claudia Potter’s class 
expression, which has twice recent- 
acted the three plays, “Master Pi- 
erre “The Brink Si- 
lence,” and “The Master Salesman,” 
before audiences filling our large as- 
sembly room, netted from sale 
tickets $439.25. This sum has been 
handed over, one-quarter the 
boys’ athletic association and three- 
quarters the Howe Memorial 
Fund, fund collected, contributed 
and controlled present and past 
pupils the boys’ department, for 
the purpose making loans 
blind persons. The Perkins Alum- 
nae also have such fund usable for 
similar purpose Mr. Allen 


announces that the two bountifully 
equipped Perkins Kindergartens are 


longer full. states that there 
will always vacant beds unless 
children attend from outside New 
England. One child has come all 
the way from China and Mr. Allen 
asks: Should not others come from 
states not having kindergartens for 

Many let- 
ters and encomiums have come 
Mr.Gardiner since twenty-four boys 
and girls from his choir broadcast 
from Station WEEI Boston 
February. Each spring since 1925 
the choir has given concert Jor- 
dan Hall, Boston, part the 
Civic Music Festival. The concert 
was given this year May 20th. 
Mr. Gardiner has been invited 
have the Perkins choir sing the 
Biennial Convention the National 
Federation Music Clubs Bos- 


ton June, 1929. Two 
part-seeing graduates, one also 
the Watertown High, are taking the 
two-year course animal husban- 
dry the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst; first, ‘six 
months theory, six practice; then, 
full year the college. present 
each boy serving his half-year 
farms with pay, the one having 
with poultry, the other with 
dairy cattle. 


ISS NETTIE STROBEL, who 

for the past two years has 
been taking course Overbrook, 
has been engaged the Shreveport 
Association for the Blind field 
secretary. Miss Strobel will com- 
mence her work June Ist. 


CLAIRE OWENS, Ex- 

eter, Nebraska, blind osteopath, 
April won the Democratic nom- 
ination for representative the 
state legislature. Besides her prac- 
tice Dr. Owens has long been active 
educational matters. 


executive committee the 

A.A.W.B. making effort 
secure renewals membership 
the organization from those who 
have allowed them lapse. new 
roster with visible index each 
name has been started. present 
the paid membership 312. Inter- 
esting letters have been received 
from some who have renewed. Mr. 
Parrott, Dayton, Ohio, 
writes that eighty-nine years 
old but that has “not ceased 
sympathetic the cause” and 
that “glad continue” his 
membership. 
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HIS month the Mobile Associ- 

ation for the Blind will have 
completed its first year industrial 
aid for the blind workshop 
equipped for the manufacturing 
mops, rugs, baskets, and the caning 
all kinds chairs. has aided, 
monetary way, sixteen blind 
persons, who have depended solely 
upon the workshop for their liveli- 
hood. few months ago the City 
Commission issued order that all 
street begging stopped, and the 
police were informed that they must 
enforce the law. Since that time 
few blind beggars have been seen 
the streets, and the habitual ones 
have sought refuge the work- 
shop, where they have been taught 
various industries. 


Association 

Workers for the Blind reports 
the establishment small Braille 
library operated the Georgia 
brary Commission. arrangement 
with the postmaster has been made 
which postal trucks are permit- 
ted call residences for Braille 
books when the readers are ready 
return them the libraries. This 
saves the Braille readers great 


creases the amount reading 
the blind. 


fifth Annual Week for the 

Blind, held Newark from April 
16th April 21st, reported suc- 
cess. Sales including orders totaled 
$1896.69. Receipts from the tea- 
room amounted $1,428.63. 


RS. RUSH STURGES has been 
re-elected president the 
Rhode Island Society for the Blind. 


Lions Club Elizabeth, 

New Jersey, invited the blind 
people New Jersey listen 
the broadcasting the Lions 
International Pittsburgh, April 
28th. result the interest 
awakened one the Elizabeth 
Lions, florist, gave employment 
young blind man who went 
work for him the next week. 


KANSAS GRADUATES SEEK 
POSITIONS 


Positions two young men about 
years age. Both are graduates from 
the Kansas State School for the Blind. 
will receive three years’ State Cer- 
tificates from the State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, close school, 1928. 

Each has keen, alert mind, thor- 
ough worker, and possessed high 
sense honor and integrity, and good 
executive ability. 

One has had three years’ experience 
teaching the School for the Adult 
Blind, where gave good satisfaction. 

For any further information address 


Kansas State School for Blind, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


MISSING COPIES THE BEACON 


The Foundation Library requires the 
following copies the Beacon com- 
plete its files: 


January, 1917 (two copies) 
March, 1917 

May, 1917 

July, 1917 

August, 1917 

June, 1919 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum 


PROPORTION BLIND FROM OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND Day CLASSES FOR THE BLIND—1926-1927 


Total New 
Pupils New Pupils 
Blind Admis- Blind 


Pupils from 

Schools O.N. 1926-27 O.N. 
Alabama School for the Data not available 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind............ 
California School for the 108 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind.......... 
Conn. Institute for the Blind, School Department.. 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind........ Data not available 
Georgia Academy for the Blind................ Data not available 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind......... 
Illinois School for the Blind........ 235 
Indiana School for the 144 
Kentucky School for the 112 
Louisiana State School for the Negro Blind....... 
Maryland School for the Blind 

(white and colored 151 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 

Michigan School for the Blind.................. Data not available 
Minnesota School for the Blind.................. 108 
Mississippi School for the Blind................. 
Missouri School for the Blind........... 113 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind.......... 
Nebraska School for the Blind................... 
New Mexico School for the Blind............... 
New York Institute for the Education 

New York State School for the Blind............ 163 
North Carolina State School for the 

Blind and the Deaf (white)................... 186 

North Dakota School for the Blind.............. Data not available 
Ohio State School for the 247 
Oklahoma School for the Blind.................. 144 
Oregon State School for the Blind................ 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind....... 147 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the not available 
South Dakota School for the Blind.............. 
Tennessee School for the Blind.................. 192 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind.......... 


*Blind 
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Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Virginia State School for Colored, Deaf and not available 
Washington State School for the Blind 
West Virginia Schools for the 

Deaf and the Blind Data not available 
Wisconsin School for the Blind 


18.4% 9.8% 
Classes 


California—Los Angeles 
Georgia—Atlanta Data not available 
Illinois—Chicago 
Louisiana—New Orleans 
Michigan—Detroit 
Minnesota—Duluth 
Minneapolis 
New Jersey—Jersey City 
Newark 
Paterson 
Ohio—Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Toledo 
Youngstown 
Pennsylvania—Johnstown 
Washington—Seattle 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
Total 
Per Cent 
Grand Total 
Per Cent 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


wish become member the Foundation paying 


Contributing $10 per annum 
Associate $25 per annum 
Sustaining $50 per annum 
more per annum 
you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 


Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


9.5% 


Book News 


For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind 


SHERMAN 


think exordium this time 
must the nature re- 
quest for grace. the last Book 
News stated that “Hors 
Prison” Corinne Rochleau would 
probably reviewed this time. 
Unfortunately the stars 
courses have fought against Moab 
being Moab!), and the book still 
remains enigma me. The best 
can now say that, failing the 
kind offices some other reviewer 
more favorably situated than myself, 
can only refer the work 
question when shall have read it. 
One the most interesting books 
dealing with special branch 
work for the blind lies before 
this moment. refer “The 
Blind Child and His Reading,” 
handbook for teachers primary 
Braille reading, Kathryn 
Maxfield, M.A., Research Psycholo- 
gist the American Foundation 
for the Blind (American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, New York City, 
$1.75). Miss Maxfield has done the 
teachers Braille reading real 
service presenting, not mere 
theories, but results actual tests 
and experiments covering number 
years; and deducing there- 
from sound principles practice. 
sion that some will differ 
certain points the real signifi- 
cance some the results declared 
Miss Maxfield. But, the 
whole, seems there must 
substantial unanimity opin- 
ion according with our author’s 
judgment. 
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One the most interesting chap- 
ters was that dealing with 
the mechanics Braille reading. 
When boy school, was merely 
handed card with the New York 
Point alphabet explained Line 
Letter, and was told learn it. 
There was attempt whatever 
placing the hands fingers 
the easiest and most practical posi- 
tions; there was not the slightest 
hint advice about relaxation 
order get the greatest pleasure 
out reading. No, not all. 
There was one object, and only one, 
namely, that should learn 
read. How learned was left 
ourselves. There is, course, 
certain inevitable trend towards the 
line least resistance, and this re- 
sults most people who read with 
their fingers finding eventual 
balance between and 
flabbiness, speak, that with 
practice the fingers their work 
without great apparent strain 
nerve and muscle. But there 
doubt that much greater number 
fast readers could developed 
were intelligent and, shall say, 
scientific instructions given the 
beginning. 

Miss Maxfield reports results 
tests from Germany. These show 
that that country left-handed 
readers win—should say hands 
down? reading this statement, 
felt chest perceptibly expand, 
because myself left-handed 
reader. second thoughts, how- 
ever, reverted usual size, 


because realized that the readers 
the class mentioned were Ger- 
mans reading their own system. 
Now, read contracted German 
Braille. But must confess that 
experience that field something 
like Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
Once Sir Joshua and Dr. Samuel 
Johnson dictionary fame, were 
riding through Devon. Sir Joshua 
complained the slowness his 
horse, saying that when going down 
hill merely put one foot before 
the other. “Yes,” replied Dr. John- 
son, “and when goes hill, 
stands still.” That about the way 
feel about German Braille. the 
best, like Reynold’s horse go- 
ing down hill, and sometimes 
like the same animal going 
When efforts are trans- 
ferred anyone several other 
things, the acceleration speed 
remarkable. And note with inter- 
est that Miss Maxfield states that 
individual experience that 
the average finger reader Amer- 
ica. the quality Braille, 
the language? cannot say. 
There another point interest 
this question mechanics 
Braille reading which only hinted 
Miss Maxfield. refer the 
placing the book slant rather 
than directly across the body. For 
one-handed readers like myself, 
slanting position, even definite 
right angle posture, much more 
convenient than that stressed our 
present work. fact, find that 
can best reading when lying 
side and the book such 
position that finger travels 
directly outward, the length the 
Braille character being across 
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finger from side side. this way 
discover practically fatigue, 
and can blunder along tolerably 
good gait. wonder many the 
blind who read with one hand have 
tried this scheme. quite worth 
while. 


the chapter phonics and 
speech defects, our author lays 
particular stress upon the inculca- 
tion correct speech habits. And 
yet, sometimes not certain 
the exact meaning the term 
speech defect. Sometimes appears 
apply nervous conditions, 
sometimes mere incorrect pro- 
nunciation, slovenly enunciation, 
and on. Logic, however, tells 
that the meaning doubtless that 
physical application. 


With regard so-called Provin- 
cial pronunciation, the question 
rather delicate one. England, 
for instance, the average, norm, 
correct speech what known 
the Oxford way. But there 
anywhere America definite and 
accepted standard? Even our dic- 
tionaries hundreds cases 
allow two even more pronun- 
ciations; and there considerable 
variation vowel effects through- 
out the country. Are not liable 
any school find teachers and 
pupils, natives the same State, 
guilty the same Provincialisms? 
remember number years ago 
that cousin mine, teaching 
Wisconsin school, was required 
teach pronunciation closely ap- 
proximating that Oxford. 
other words, glass was pro- 
nounced glahss; path, pahth; bath, 
bahth, and forth. This pronun- 


ciation taught other States, but 
Canada west the Maritime Prov- 
inces, speech quick, clipped, and 
rather hard, with preponderance 
flat, short vowels. Nova Scotia 
the language the natives much 
softer, with broad a’s, and very 
pleasant enunciation. Teachers and 
pupils both these regions pro- 
nounce very largely the same 
way. And interesting note 
how persistent Provincial pronun- 
ciations are when acquired child- 
hood. The great actor, David Gar- 
rick, never conquered his native 
Staffordshire 
tion certain words. For instance, 
supreme, and shuperior for superior. 
But where there accepted 
standard pronunciation, there 
sufficient similarity among edu- 
cated people speaking the same 
tongue ensure high level 
correction. humble opinion, 
granting variation vowel sounds, 
the most important point that 
accent, rather, tonic stress. 
word properly accented, slight 
difference such the length 
makes little difference the 
general effect. 

Readers “The School Child and 
His Reading” will attracted 
the special cases given Chapter 
VI. The history little Bobby and 
others intensely interesting, en- 
gaging does both the brain and 
the heart the reader. And the 
tests which close the book are 
immense value teachers who are 
earnestly determined their full 
duty their pupils. The American 
Foundation for the Blind 
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tremely fortunate having its 
staff such enthusiastic and effi- 
cient scientist Miss Maxfield. 
sincerely hope that many other 
works equal interest and value 
will come from her pen. 


few days ago friend brought 
Best French Short Stories for 1926- 
1927” (Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, $2.50). Among the 
stories this volume one 
Rene Jolivet, entitled, “The Blind 
what intelligent blind man 
not. Strange, isn’t it, that should 
find myself continually knocking 
stories written about blind people. 
Perhaps, being blind myself, know 
too much about class; and 
always bad thing for reviewer 
critic know too much about 
the subject with which deal- 
ing. Nevertheless, this particular 
story much awry, that can- 
not help mentioning here. 


Hernoy, rich and distinguished 
French painter, loses his sight 
automobile accident. Although his 
whole life and his whole tempera- 
ment had been connected with 
colors and their combinations, very 
shortly after his loss sight 
Hernoy finds himself unable visu- 
alize tints and shades, particularly 
when these were the delicate 
class. Now, there may artists 
without visual memory. There cer- 
tainly are musicians who require 
through the muscular activity 
producing the notes before they can 
hear them. But, imagine that 
master painter, particularly those 
the renown supposed have been 


achieved Hernoy, would able 
remember and visualize colors, 
least for two three months 
after the loss physical vision. 
Hernoy, however, could not so. 


This famous painter had ser- 
vant, Martha. And, and behold, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
master was man refinement and 
presumed physical capacity, 
learn that Martha was the habit 
undressing her master and put- 
ting him bed (what strange 
people these French artists must 
be!). And then, again, learn that 
Hernoy, when showing guest into 
his dining room (or was his liv- 
ing room?) groped his way along 
the wall the passage from the hall 
door. This was several months after 
had been blinded, and had be- 
come familiar with his life the 
quote big things relation small, 
might say that this groping 
Hernoy along the passage wall re- 
minds Isaiah’s statement: 
“We grope for the wall like the 
blind, and grope had 
eyes.” 


And then (another indication 
the social habits these French 
artists when they become blind), 
are told that Hernoy clad 
his red pyjamas, awaited the arrival 


charming young lady, also 
artist. 


There may such blind men and 
such blind artists Hernoy—there 
are certainly some fiction. But 
have never known any personally. 
The story question may one 
the best French short stories for 
1926-1927 its literary form, but 
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bad psychology—and 
picious sociology. serious, the 
story really that the success 
Martha’s jealousy. The author, 
knowing nothing blind people, 
thought that would good 
have blind character, just show 
how easily could deceived. 
you get chance see this partic- 
ular volume, read “The Blind Man” 
and let know your opinion. 

the March number the 
Austrian journal, “Johann 
Wilhelm Klein,” appears inten- 
sely interesting article Dr. Rolf 
Reissmann, under caption, 
Unfortunately, 
this splendid literary Braille journal 
seldom gives the source from which 
draws its excellent articles, and 
therefore have present idea 
from which inkprint journal the 
article question found. shall, 
however, write the Editor “The 
Klein” for information, and hope 
have for announcement the 
September “News,” that any 
readers curious enough wish 
read the article its entirety, 
could find the magazine probably 
his own city library. 

Konnersreuth small village 
Germany, and present its most 
interesting inhabitant Therese 
Neumann. Some five six years 
ago Fraulein Neumann witnessed 
conflagration, and result suf- 
fered from fright neurosis, which 
rendered her totally blind, partially 
deaf, and lame. Knowing little 
nothing the outside world (she 
has never travelled railway 
coach her life), and having very 
little education, but being very 


= 
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religious, not say mystic, temper- 
ament, Therese concentrated her 
whole mental and spiritual life upon 
the inner contemplation Christ 
and the cross. The result that 
she now has “ecstasies,” sees visions 
which are just real her 
though they were actually embodied 
and passing before normal physical 
eyes. But between times, she 
thoroughly sensible 
with the hard-headed normality 
the German peasant. not the 
visions themselves, nor their real 
cause, which interesting medical 
and psychological experts the 
present moment, nor the ap- 
pearance during her ecstasies the 
“stigmata,” that is, the marks the 
nails the hands and feet and spear 
thrust the side (St. Francis 
Assisi also presented these marks, 
intensely had concentrated 
upon the thought Christ the 
cross); but the fact that 
Therese has, since Christmas, 1926, 
eaten practically nothing. Her daily 
fare consists about one-eighth 
wafer and one teaspoonful 
water. For two weeks last year she 
was day and night under scientific 
observation. During that period her 
whole nourishment consisted .39 
gram wafer, and three table- 
spoonsful water. And yet—and 
this the marvelous thing—the 
girl seems lose weight. Her 
normal weight about 130 pounds 
(55 kilograms). During her ecsta- 
sies she loses from one three kilo- 
grams. But shortly after she returns 
her usual weight. How does she 
this? What the force in- 
volved? not know. Science 
does not know. But there is, 


undoubted medical fact, at- 
tested some the best known 
scientists Germany and Austria 
today. true, Dr. Reissmann 
says, that psychology triumphs 
the immemorial, long forgotten dic- 
tum that bodily conditions may 
fully correspond spiritual condi- 
tions. evident that what 
not know about the spiritual and 
intellectual powers much greater 
than what know. This blind- 
deaf and lame German girl has cer- 
tainly set the scientific and religious 
world thinking. 


Eureka! have found it! 
Hay his recent book, “The Poor 
Gentleman” (Hodder and Stough- 
ton, $2.00), has given Story 
whose central figure blind man 
presented with very large meas- 
ure common sense, adherence 
fact, and broad normality. This sane 
presentation doubtless due the 
fact that our author has intimately 
known St. Dunstan’s and its prod- 
ucts, and that has realized from 
this knowledge that physical blind- 
ness does not always result ab- 
normal mental processes. Ian Hay 
has discovered that the man who 
loses his sight adult life remains 
mentally normal, and that his re- 
education largely matter 
physical re-adaptation. 


Captain Barry Shere the poor 
gentleman. receives this appel- 


lation from the nurse girls Ken- 
sington Gardens, who frequently 
send their young charges “the 
poor gentleman” learn the time 
from the chiming his repeater. 
tells his story the first person, 
and most interesting, not say 
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fascinating, tale. finds himself in- 
volved (as prisoner) plot 
wreck the British constitution, and 
establish Bolshevik regime 
Great Britain. finally engages 
the fierce hand hand struggle 
with the leader the revolutionary 
movement, and kills him. all 
very exciting; and the climax ap- 
proaches, the reader hunches for- 
ward his chair, clinches his fists, 
breathes quickly, and short, finds 
himself for the moment actually 
Barry Shere’s own skin, and with 
Barry Shere’s personality. His 
throat almost feels constricted and 
sore sympathy with the narrated 
choking received from the tremen- 


dous hand Manoukian, the revo- 
lutionist. 

There is, course, love story 
woven into the texture the ad- 
venture, but not obtrusive, and 
appeals more its naturalness and 
delicacy than any analysis 
sentiment. All all, the book 
makes splendid reading 
But the blind particularly 
attractive account the normal- 
ity its hero described above. 
could wish that more our 
sighted authors would take the 
trouble study blindness first 
hand, and join the school 
which Ian Hay has been such bril- 
liant pupil. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


Dollars 


the general use said corporation. 


(Address) 


(Signature) 
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For the American Library Association’s Committee Work for the Blind 


HAND COPIED BOOKS 


List Hand Copied Books added the Library Congress, March- 
December, 1927. These books were transcribed and presented mem- 
bers the American Red Cross. 


The divine lady. romance Nelson and 
Emma Hamilton. 
Peter Projects and Georgia Washington. 
The little garden for money. 3v. 
Bromfield, Early autumn. 8v. 
Bryant, Stories tell children. 5y. 
history France from the earliest times 
the Treaty Versailles. 
The American scholar, Self reliance, Compen- 
sation. 
olution. 15v. 
Franklin, Benjamin ................. Autobiography. 5v. 
Poor Richard’s almanac—and other papers. 2v. 
The fairy flute. 
Gulick, -The efficient life. 3v. 
Hall, Gertrude The Wagnerian romance. 10v. 
cook book for nurses. 2v. 
Ten weeks with Chinese bandits. 5v. 
Poems. 
MacLeod, Housecleaning made easier. 
Maine Writers Research Club Just Maine folks. 
The grizzly; our greatest wild animal. 
What have you got give. 3v. 
The Apostle Paul and the modern world. 6v. 
Just David. 6v. 
Rinehart, Through Glazier Park. 
Stevenson, lodging for the night. 
The playboy the western world. 2v. 
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The Booklist Braille Books 
GRADE ONE-AND-A-HALF 


Compiled 
The American Foundation for the Blind 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-a-Half, 
which have been issued since March, 1928. 
The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are indi- 
cated initial letters following each title and are follows: 
A.B.F.R.B. American Brotherhood Free Reading for the Blind, 1544 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 


A.R.C. American Red Cross New York County Chapter and the Bronx, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 

H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. 

H.P.S. Howe Publishing Society for the Blind, 3111 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

P.P.S. Pax Publishing Society, Logansport, Indiana. 

Theosophical Book Association for the Blind, Hollywood, California. 


Universal Braille Press, 739 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, 


W.T.B.T.S. Watch Tower and Bible Tract Society, Logansport, Indiana. 
BOOKS AVAILABLE JUNE, 1928 

Adams, Katharine. Mehitable. 4v. 496p. c1920. $17.35. Macmillan. A.P.H. 

....Wisp, Girl from Dublin. 446p. $15.60. Macmillan. 


Altsheler, Joseph The Young Trailers. 4v. 438p. c1907. $15.35. Appleton, 


Barbour, Ralph Nickel’s Worth Holly. 30p. 
Concord. C.P.H. 

....The Crimson Sweater. 4v. 467p. $16.35. Century. A.P.H. 

Barton, Bruce. The Man Nobody Knows. 2v. 179p. $7.00. 
Indianapolis. C.P.H. 

Bible History for Parochial and Sunday Schools. New Testament. 76p. $1.00. U.B.P. 

Testament. 94p. $1.15. U.B.P. 

Birchan, John. Prester John. 3v. 434p. c1910. $15.20. Doran. 

Book for the Jewish Blind. 110p. $2.75. U.B.P. 

Bostock, Frank The Training Wild Animals. 2v. 218p. c1903. $7.65 

Burnett, Frances Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 2v. 

Chapman, William Green Timber Trails. 3v. 284p. $9.95. 

Clark, Mary and Quigley, Margery Etiquette, Jr. $12.35. 

Clark, When You Write Letter. $3.75. Sanborn. 


Century Co. 


Century. 


Century. 


Cody, Adventures Buffalo Bill. 2v. 202p. $7.05. Harper 
Bros. A.P.H. 

Coleman, Bessie Blackstone, and Uhl, Willis L.. and Hosic, James Fleming. The 
Pathway Reading. $.85. Silver Burdett Co. Newark. 
H.M.P. 

Coudenhove, Hans. African Neighbors: Man, Bird and Beast 
488p. $5.00. Little Brown Co. Boston. A.R.C. 

Crothers, Samuel McChord. The Children Dickens. 2v. 304p. $10.65. 
Scribner’s. A.P.H. 
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Davis, Mary Wright (compiled by). Selections from “The Book 
avis, Boys Life Grover Cleveland. 443 1925. $13.2 
elan argaret. Miss and The Child’s Mother and Good for the Soul. 
212p. $4.00. Harper Bros. U.B.P. 
Delano, Barnard. The Little Flute. 24p. $.75. International. 


Doyle, Conan. The Hound the Baskervilles. 2v. 260p. $7.80. 


Finger, Charles Tales from $11.55. Doubleday 
Page. A.P 

Fuller, Anne. Venetian June. c1896. $6.00. Putnam. 

and Let. 3v. 596p. $11.00. Scribner’s. 


and Chancery. 3v. 684p. Scribner’s. $11.25. 


Property. 4v. 669p. $14.50. Scribner’s. U.B.P. 
..The White Monkey. 6v. 674p. $6.00. A.R.C. 
Garnett, David. Lady Into Fox. 130p. $3.00. Knopf. 
Gorgas, Marie and Hendrick, Burton Crawford Gorgas; his life and 
work. 524p. $6.00. Doubleday. A.R.C. 
Grey, Zane. The Last the Plainsmen. 3v. $11.80. McClurg. 
Chicago. C.P.H 
Herd. 3v. 579p. $12.00. Grosset Dunlap. 


Hammond, John Hays and Jenks, Jeremiah Great American Issues. 6v. 536p. 
Scribner’s. $6.00. A.R.C 


Hardy, Wag and Puff. 54p. Wheeler Pub. Co. Chicago. 
M.P. 


Haskell, Helen 382p. $13.35. Dutton. A.P.H. 
Havergal, Frances Kept for the Master’s Use. 2v. 179p. $5.40. Revell Co. 


Hawes, Charles Boardman. The Great Quest. 5v. 618p. $21.65. 
Brown Co. Boston. A.P.H. 
Innes, Dr. Stephen. The Tiger and the Mouse and The Elimination Fear, 
Jones, 23p. $.65. 
Johnston, Annie The Little Colonel’s House Party. 2v. 255p. $10.20. 
Page Co. Boston. C.P.H. 
Keller, Helen. Key Life and The Song the Stone Wall. 76p. $2.75. 
Crowell. 
the Dark. 2v. 296p. $7.00. Doubleday Page. U.B.P. 
World Live In. 152p. $3.75. Century. U.B.P. 
Lindbergh, Charles We. 2v. $6.95. Putnam. 
Locke, William The Fortunate Youth. 9v. 534p. $12.60. Dodd, Mead. 
Lucas, The Slow Coach. 3v. 340p. c1910. $11.90. Macmillan. N.Y. A.P.H. 
Rev. James Law and Grace. 29p. Silver Pub. Co. Pittsburgh. A.P.H. 
and Out. 30p. A.P.H. 
.The Father’s House. 32p. A.P.H. 
Clarence Woods. 18p. $.45. A.P.H. 
Doctrine the Trinity. 34p. $.85. Wilber Hanf. Philadelphia. 
..The Everlasting Yea. 16p. $.40. A.P.H. 
Day and The Soul Man. 17p. $.40. A.P. 
24p. $.60. Wilber Hanf. Philadelphia. 
Macdonald, The Light Princess. 92p. 20. Macmillan. 
A.P.H 


Meigs, Cornelia. The New Moon. 2v. 230p. $9.20. Macmillan. 
C.P.H. 


Mills, Enos Wild Life the Rockies. 2v. 256p. $8.95. Houghton 
A.P.H. 

Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Check Tests and Answers. 28p. $.60. A.P.H. 

Montgomery, Anne Green Gables. 629p. $22.00. Page Co. 
Boston. A.P.H. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Reed, and Old Lace. 2v. 225p. c1902. $6.75. Grosset Dunlap. 


Pease, Tattooed Man. 4v. 477p. $16.70. Doubleday Page. 


Rutherford, Deliverance. 4v. 568p. Brooklyn. W.T.B.T.S. 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr. Wild Folk. 2v. 287p. $10.05. Little, Brown Co. 
Boston. A.P.H. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Rajah’s Diamonds and The Story the Bandbox. 

Swami, Paramananda. The Path Devotion. 50p. $1.50. Vedanta Centre. 
Boston. C.P.H. 

The Origin and Evolution the United States Flag. 59p. 


Taylor, The Little Post Boy. 22p. Grade $.75. Putnam. 


Tyler, Anna Cogswell. American Indian Legends. 20p. $1.00. Harcourt 
Brace: 

Various Authors. Story Like Best. 2v. 330p. $6.50. International. 


Vernon, Reading with Purpose; ten pivotal figures 55p. 
925. $1.00. American Library Association. Chicago. A.R.C 

Warner, The Long Old Road China. 3v. 307p. $3. 00. Double- 
day Page. A.R.C. 

White, Stewart. Back Beyond. 4v. 464p. $11.60. Curtis. Philadelphia. A.P.H. 

Wiggin, Kate and Smith, Dora (edited Tales Laughter. 
$29.10. Doubleday Page. 

Woodward, William George Washington. the image and the man. 
$15.25. Boni Liveright. U.B.P. 

Zimmern, Helen (retold by). The Epic Kings. 4v. 496p. $17.35. Mac- 

Zwilgmeyer, Dikken. Johnny Blossom. 184p. $3.75. Jordan Moore. 
Boston. U.B.P. 

*Write Rev. McConkey, 1013 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., you wish 
the above titles. 


Hand Copied Books 
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sea. 

Rainbow gold; poems old and new selected 
for boys and girls. 

The rose and the ring. Abridged. 2v. 

and how cook it. 

invalid workers. 

Untermeyer, Modern American poetry. 4v. 

Daniel Boone. 5v. 
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